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~ WALKS AND TALKS ON, THE FARM.—NO, 21. 


Asout Rep-Roor. I was telling you last month 
that the red-root was so abundant in my summer- 
fallowed wheat that I intended to plow the land 
this fall and plant it to corn next spring. John 
Johnston has kindly written me on the subject. He 
says: 

“Sines looking over the Farmer, I opened the let- 
ter to say you can not kill red-root with a corn crop. 
It will only vegetate in August and September, and, 
if warm, in the first two weeks in October, and in 
no other months of the year. If the land is pul- 
yérized in August, and plowed in October or in 
April, you will destroy a vast quantity; but if a 
clayey soil this has to be repeated for several years 
before it is all destroyed.” 

He says red-root has troubled him more on his 
farm than any other weed. He has paid $500 for 
palling and hoeing it out.of his wheat. He con- 
quered it at last, but it took many years. Where 
it aboynds the plan is to summer crop for some 
years, and this will kill it or so reduce it that it will 
not be much trouble to pull up what there is in the 
wheat. if 

It seems to be a fact that red-root troubles no crop 
except winter wheat ; and my plan for killing it was 
based on this fact. Treat your land in the fall pre- 
cisely as you ‘would were you going to sow winter 
wheat, and then kill the red-root in the spring by 
plowing, cultivating, &c. If we had a machine to 
hoe our winter wheat in the spring this would kill 
the red-root ; but till we have such a machine, we 
must try to kill it, as Mr. Johnston says, by “sum- 
mer cropping.” But summer cropping in itself will 
not kill it. We must, by harrowing or plowing the 
land in August or September, cause the seed to ger- 
minate. This is the main point. After this is done 
the red-root can-be killed by any course of summer 
cropping that is most convenient. 

I suppose a good plam would be to harrow the 
wheat stubble (that is, of course, where the wheat is 
Rot seeded) as soon as it can be done conveniently 
alter the wheat is off. This would start the red- 

toot seed about the middle of September. Then 


to barley or, oats in the spring. Instead of this 
course I propose, in my own dase, to plow wheat 
stubble in the course of a week or two—plowing it 
not very deep and harrowing it afterwards. This 
would cover up the stubble, grass, &c., and start the 
seeds of the red-root. Then, sometime before “snow 
flies,” give it a good, thorough, deep plowing, and 
leave the land rough for the frosts of winter to mel- 
low it. In the spring plow again, harrow, cultivate, 
&c., and plant corn. Then, if the cultivator and 
horse-hoe are used freely, there will be little need 
for hand-hoeing. Such treatment will not only kill 
red-root, but will destroy other weeds and leave the 
land in splendid order for sowing barley the next 
spring and seeding down. 





Oh, yes, there is danger of plowing and working 
land too much ; but there are few of us who are in 
danger of falling into this error, especially on rather 
heavy soils. The fact-is that the majority of farm- 
ers do not more than half work their land. Time 
was when you could “scratch over” a piece of new 
land and get a fair crop of wheat. The soil was 
free from weeds and abounded in organic matter, de- 
rived from the leaves of trees, &c.; but that time ig 
past. Our land is not “ exhausted ;” it still contains 
every element of plant-food that wheat and other 
crops require, but more labor is necessary to get these 
elements into a condition in which they can be taken 
up by the plants. It is hardly possible to pulverize 
the soil toc much for corn or barley. 

Last year Mr. Blank rented “five or six acres of 
land to a young Irishman to cultivate as a market 
garden. The soil had been wretchedly neglected. 
The young man worked hard and kept the land 
clean, but the season was very dry and he did not 
get enough to pay his board. This spring*Mr. 
Blank sowed it to barley and had the heaviest crop 
in the neighborhood. He got the benefit of the 
poor Irishman’s hoeing and thorough culture. — 

I understand that many farmers in Irondequoif, 
which is|the great potato town of this county, are 





give the field a good plowing in the fall and sow it 





digging their crops of potatoes with the intention 
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of sowing the land to wh@at. The crop is hardly 
worth the labor of digging, and some farmers are 
simply plowing them under. The disease har never 
before been so bad in this section. One farmer told 
me it was a thousand dollars loss to him. Potatoes 
have made the farmers of Irondequoit rich. For- 
merly the land was considered a worthless sand ; it 
now brings a higher price than any other farm land 
in the county—and this has been brought about 
principally by growing clover and potatoes—tlte for- 
mer for enriching the land, and the latter as a highly 
remunerative crop: Here, as on’ the sandy soils in 
Watervleit, near Albany, the potatoes are seldom 
attacked by the rot, and it is strange that this year 
the crop should suffer more than in other sections. 
Possibly the farmers have been running too much 
to potatoes. Some years ago, when I was connected 
with the Country Gentleman, I spent a day or two 
in visiting the farmers of Watervleit, and found 
that, as near as I could ascertain, about two-thirds 
of all the land was occupied with potatoes! The 
yield was not large, about one hundred bushels per 
acre, but there seemed to be no diminution, although 
little or no manure was used. I would like to know 
if the same system is still kept up, and with what 
results. 

My own potatoes look uncommonly well. Here 
and there a shoot shows symptoms of disease, but 
on the whole the crop never looked better. I gave 
° the land a good dressing of artificial manure. There 

is a general impression that potatoes highly manured 
are more subject to the rot, but so far as I have ex- 
perimented with artificial manures the very reverse 
is correct. On dry, warm soils, I should have little 
fear of making the land too rich for potatoes. 

There is not much’danger of making land too rich 
for any crop. I thought my beans this year would 
be too rank—that they would run all to vines. This 
is the common opinion, but if I mistake not it is an 
erroneous one. Certainly, so far as I can see, the 
beans which made the most vigorous growth are 
the best podded, and are quite as early as those on 
poorer soil. It was so with my peas. “ You will 
have nothing but vinés,” said one of my neighbors. 
“Tt will depend on the weather,” I said.” “If it 
keeps on raining every other day you may be right ; 
but if we have dry, hot weather, I shall expect a 
Sew peas at any rate.” 

“You put ‘guano’ on.” 

* Well, yes, a kind of guano. On the side nearest 
the ‘road I put on a barrel of Tasker & Clark’s su- 
perphosphate per acre.” 

“ What did.it cost you?” 

“About ten dollars a barrel, and freight from 

* Philadelphia.” : 
He then commenced a tirade against artificial ma- 








nures, winding up with the comforting assurance. 
“Tt won’t pay; you will have nothing but Vines,” 
I tried to have the last word, and observed that “at 
all events it has made the vines grow;” but it Was 
no use; “It won’t pay,” he said, just as he out 
of answering distance—“ you will have nothing but 
vines.” 

But he is mistaken. I not only hada big crop of 
vines, but they were very heavily podded and ripen. 
ed up earlier and more evenly than any other peas 
that I saw in the neighborhood. I have not yet 
threshed them, but I am satisfied that they will tuy 
out better than if they had not been go rank, and 
then I had forty-siz good two-horse loads on the ten 
acres, the straw of which I would not sell for what 
the manure costme. ; 


Oh, yes, there are plenty of bugs in them. By 
the bugs, you know, do little damage till November 
and December. You can see the little grubs in th 
peas now. They will feed on the peas, but I wy 
grind them up, and in turn let the pigs feed on 
therm ; and in this way there is comparatively little 
loss. Pea-meal is also splendid feed for horses, an 
in fact it is good for allanimals. There is no trouble 
in finding use for the peas. If I have more than [ 
need, I can sell them to the manufacturer of 
“coffee” inthe city! 

I am going to sow wheat after peas, and the ques. 
tion is, will it be better to plow the land ones or 
twice? The Deacon is decidedly of. the opinion 
that one plowing will be better thantwe. Mr, A— 
also agrees with him, and as they are both expet- 
enced farmers it requires a little nerve to stick to 
my own purpose of plowing twice. The Deacon, 
who is always able {to give a reason for the faith 
that is in him, says that if I plow only once I bring 
up fresh soil for the wheat; but if I plow twice 1 
shall have the same soil on the surface as the peas 
grew in. So far,so good. But I question if the 
roots of the peas did not go through the soil as deep 
as it was plowed, and exhausted the soil at the bot 
tom just as much as at the top; and if this is not 
the case I shall at any rate, by plowing twice, bring 
to the surface the soil in which the superphosphate 
was sown. If there is no other objection, therefor, 
I think I shall stick to my original intention. Th 
fact is, and I'may as well own it, I am a little pre 
judiced against this once-plowing, “ summer-fallow” 
system of wheat culture. It makes the surfacosdl 
too mellow, arid leaves the under-soil too hard and 
cloddy. If these conditions were reversed—if the 
mellow soil was below and the clods above—I should 
like it better; and this is precisely what I propos 
to do with my péa-fallow. I plowed it as socom 
the peas were off, and gave it a good dragging. I 
shall next roll it, and then harrow and cultivate til 
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it is as fine as I can get it. Then I will let it lie 


till just before I am ready to sow, when I will 
plow it up, harrow a little, and drill in the seed at 
once. The drill puts the seed in deep enough to 
reach the mellow soil, while the small clods on the 
surface seem to protect the young wheat plant. 

“ What time do you sow wheat?” From the 5th 
to the 15th of September. If the land is in good 
condition, rich and well drained, the middle of Sep- 
tember isearly enough. On poorer land it is thought 
advisable to sow earlier. 

Ihave a piece of corn that is pretty forward. 
intended to sow the !and to barley in the spring, but 
Ihave now made up my mind that if I can get the 
corn off and the land plowed by the 15th of Septem- 
ber, or even by the 20th. I will sow it to winter 
wheat. I do not want so much land in spring crops 

If the weather happens to be as 
favorable as it was this season, it is all very well; 
but if we have such a spring and summer as in 
1864, the less spring crops you have the better. Get 
all the land into wheat that can be got in in good 
condition, and you have done with it for a year. - At 
all events, strain a point to plow all the land you 
intend for spring crops this fall. 
were no better for it, it would pay from the increas- 
ed facility it affords for getting in the crops early in 
the spring. Keep your teams plowing every day if 
possible, even if you have to hire extra ‘help to get 
in the corn, potatoes, &c, It will pay. It costs so 
much to feed horses that it is desirable to keep 
them steadily at work. I never let my horses rest 
a day, except Sundays, if I can help it. Feed them 
well, and they will do better at steady work than if 
allowed to lie idle half the time and compelled to 
work too hard when they do work. Another thing I 
do not like—stopping the horses to rest every few 
“bouts” while plowing. If the plowing is too 
heavy for two horses, put on three, and let them 
keep ‘steadily at it. Go slow if need be, but keep 
going. I would use three horses for all kinds of 
field work if Icould. One man can manage them 
just as well as he can two, and you save one-third 
the labor of a man—in fact you save more, 
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Yesterday I run a level through the low land on 
the south side of the road. It was supposed to be 
80 low that it could not be drained. It is a rich, 
black soil, abounding, as the chemists say, in or- 
ganic manure, which, if it could be rendered availa- 
ble, would produce immense crops of corn, oats and 
grass. There is a creek running through the south 
end, and the point was to ascertain what fall there 

was to this creek. But it was no light matter to 
get through the woods. We had to chop a road 
through, but we were encouraged at every new 
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sight af the level to persevere. We found a grad- 
ual fall, better than we had hoped for. It is cer. 
tainly true that there is little land that is so level 
that it can not be drained. This land has been so 
long a profitless swamp that it was difficult to be- 
lieve that it could be made the most productive land 
on the farm, as would certainly be the case if it 
could be drained. I had previously leveled through 
what seemed to be the natural outlet, but found 
there was not sufficient fall without cutting a long 
ditch through Parish’s land, and as I have land 
enough of my own that needs draining I do not feel 
like volunteering to ditch that of my neighbors. 
The Deacon, who is an old resident and knows the 
land well, put me on-a new track, and, sure enough, 
I found a fall of ten feet / 

Now for a big ditch, and then for big crops of 
grass, and then fer plenty of manure to enrich the 
upland portion of the farm. This low land has been 
receiving the soluble matter from the high ground, 
and now I hope for a chance to get it back again. 
This is the cheapest way of getting manure. 

“Can’t you draw the muck on to your land?” 
Yes, but I prefer to get it in a more concentrated 
form. Grow big crops on your low land, and these 
will make manure for your upland, and at consid- 
erable less expense. There is nothing like plenty 
of alluvial meadow-land to enrich a farm, 


The Louisville (Ky.) Journal, of thia,week quotes 
“ fair and good” cattle in that market at 4 to 5 cents 
per lb. live weight, and “common and rough” at 
24 to 3% cents per lb., and “extra quality” at 5} to 
6 cents. 
In Albany cattle range from 5 to 10 cents per Ib, 
live weight, according to quality. These figures 
show two very important facts. First. The advan- 
tage of raising and feeding cattle of good quality., 
This is of equal importance east and west. Second. 
These figures show the advantage our farmers have 
in living near a good market, The price of cattle 
in this State is about double what it is in the West. 
Looking at our agricultural position in what 
light we may, every thing points to the one central 
truth that good farming is more profitable than 
poor farming. You say this is a self-evident truth, 
But if so, there are few farmers who seem to under 
stand it, or at least to act as though they believed 
in the advantages of good farming. Why will a 
man continue to sell cattle at 5 cents per lb. when 
he can get 10 cents? In other words, why keep an 
animal three or four years and sell it for $50, when, 
even if it weighs no more, he can raise one that will 
sell for $100? Or, taking the Louisville figures—why 
sell a bullock that weighs, say 10 cwt. for $27.50, 
when for a bullock of better quality, but which 
weighs no more, you can get $60? In point of fact, 
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however, these figures are far from representing all 
the advantages. A good grade Shorthorn, at two 
years old, well fed, will weigh as much as a four 
year old “scallawag’.’ He consumes only half the 
food and brings double the price. 





I was talking to an Englishman to-day, and re- 
marked that I thought many farmers in this section 
put their wheat in too early. “ Yes, sir,” he said, 
“they do.” “Old Mr. W. used to put in his about 
the 20th of September, and he raised the best wheat 
in the neighborhood. One of his neighbors who 
used to sow the last week in August, once said to 
him: “ You don’t sow early enough.” “ Well,” he 
replied, ‘“‘ What is the reason, then, that I get better 
wheat than you do?” “Because you plow more than 
Ido.” “Well,” he said, “Ido plow more. Some- 
times the boys want to sow as early as you do, but I 
tell them the land needs another plowing, and set 
them at it, simply to keep them from sowing so early.” 





You may think it strauge, but I question if the 
best farmers in America are not to be found in Up- 
per Canada. They beat us in raising wheat ; their 
barley is certainly superior to ours in quality, and I 
think the same is true of oats. In the cultivation 
of root crops we are nowhere. Don’t get angry. 
We beat them in raising corn—and in all crops 
which partake rather of a commercial than a strict- 
ly agricultural character. We are willing to raise 
small crops if we can get large profits, while a Ca- 
nadian farmer, partaking largely of the Scotch and 
English conservative cliaracter, continues on in the 
even tenor of his way. He is not so constantly 
looking for some easier method of earning a living. 
He is a farmer, and his father was a farmer before 
him, and he intends to live and die a farmer. If 
the midge destroys his wheat he does not, as we did 
in this section, propose to turn the whole country into 
one grand apple and pear orchard. He looks out for 
some variety that will ripen sufficiently early to es- 
cape the ravages of the insect. 

I have often remarked that where a new kind of 
wheat has been alluded to in the Genesee Farmer, it 
attracts more notice, ten times over, in Canada than 
in this section. A few years ago I induced some 
gentlemen to contribute a few hundred dollars to 
get up a wheat show. We offered large premiums 
and managed by personal persuasion to induce a 
few farmers to show their wheat. The affair was 
essentially a failure. Had it been a big pumpkin 
show it would have been a grand success. The en- 
tries of wheat at the Provincial Show are three 
times more numerous than at our own State Fair, 
even when held in the center of the wheat-growing 
districts, and the number of people which crowd 
around the samples, shows the interest which is‘felt 





in the matter. The Diehl wheat, advertised in the 
Farmer \ast month, attracted at once the notice of 
Canada farmers, and one of their agricultural 80cie. 
ties sent a delegation to Indiana to inquire into ite 
merits. They were so well pleased with it that they 
purchased eight hundred bushels for seed. Sach en. 
terprise is commendable. No wonder they beat us 
raising wheat. 
This Diehl wheat closely resembles the 

and I should not be surprised if it turns ont to be 
this variety. Its chief merit is its earliness, and it 
is probable that this quality is due to the fact that 
it'has been grown for several years in a mor 
southern latitude. ‘There cam be no doubt that, so 
far as earliness is concerned, we should get our seed 
wheat from a more southern rather than a norther 
latitude, and I have no doubt that should this Diehl 
wheat prove to be the Soules it will ripem earlier for 
two or three years than the Soules grown from seed 
raised here. é‘ 





Few farmers have any idea what a great improve 
ment can be made in the quality of grain simply 
by running it once or twice through a good fanning 
mill. This is the great secret in taking prizes for 
grain at our agricultural fairs. It is stated on good 
authority that at a Fair where several samples of 
grain were exhibited, an agent of Nutting’s Fanning 
and Assorting Machine picked out the poorest sam- 
ple and without the knowledge of the judges or er. 
hibitor, ran it through the mill, and replaced it ip 
the bag with the best portion on the top. The 
judges, much to the [surprise of the exhibitor, gave 
it the first prize. 

I have heard farmers assert that it does not pay 
to clean the grain—that the millers will pay no 
more for a good sample than for a poor one, and 
that consequently all they take out of their grain is 
so much loss to them. There may be individual 
cases where this is true, but as a general rule the 
millers avail themselves of the dirty condition of 
the grain to make the farmer submit to a deduction 
of four to five cents a bushel, andin some cases even 
more. Look at any report of the markets and note 
the difference in ‘price of different qualities of the 
same grain. Take for instance. the quotations at 
Chicago for spring wheat: “No. 1, $130@132; No, 
2, $1.18@1.20 ; rejected, 77@79c.” Nowif a farmer 
should take 1,000 bushels of wheat, which would be 
classed as “rejected,” and should, by the use of 8 
good fanning mill, take out 411 bushels of shrivelled 
grain, he would, provided the 1emainder was equal 


to “No.1,” get a little more for the 599 bushels than 
for the 1,000 bushels of “rejected,” and have 411 
bushels that he could grind up aad feed out on his 
farm. Thisis perhaps an extremg case, but it shows 
the advantage of marketing grain im the best con 


dition. 
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IS AGRICULTURE AS LUCRATIVE AS TRADE? 


In the Genesee Farmer for August, (“ Walks and 
Talks on the Farm,” page 234,) occurs the following 
sentence : 

-«The New York papers express the ‘fear’ that 
high prices of farm. produce may become * chronic.’ 
But no such fears are entertained among farmers. 
We hope never again: to see prices as low as they 
were before the war. We need higher prices. It 
would be better for the farmers and better for all 
classes, for it is a fact that the prosperity of the na- 
tion depends very greatly on the prosperity of 
farmers. Agriculture in this country has never been 
as lucrative as trade, and it is much to be desired 
that we should have a higher range of prices.” 

The Oountry Gentleman published this paragraph, 
and in the next number of that paper one of its 
correspondents, “ Quercus,” alludes to it as follows: 








“On page 96, you quote from the Genesee Farmer 
the remark that ‘Agriculture in this country has 
never been as lucrative as trade.’ This is obviously 
anerror. A careful examination made in New York 
city a few years ago, showed that less than five out 
of a hundred persons engaging in trade were finally 
guccessful—the remaining ninety-five or more end- 
ing sooner or latér in failure. A similar estimate in 
Boston made the number three for success and 
ninety-seven for failure, so that if a very few traders 
become ultimately rich, the amount of money made 
by them in the aggregate’is less than that made by 
the same number of farmers of equal energy and in- 
telligence, when all taken together. Inother words, 
three traders with two hundred thousand dollars 
each own less property than a hundred farmers of 
ten thousand dollars each. 

“But a good farmer need not stop at this small 
sum. I know of many possessing farms of one, hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred acres, and some less than 
one hundred acres, who clear over a thousand dollars 
a year, besides comfortably supplying their families. 
Yet a thousand dollars annually continued for ann, 
years, or from thirty to seventy years of age, wit 
yearly interest added, with interest on interest, 
would amount to no less than two hundred thousand 
dollars—a sum that not a few old farmers have laid 
up for themselves in old age. Taking a fair view of 
the subject on both sides, we shall have to admit 
that farming is the most reliably lucrative.” 


Admitting, for the sake of argument, that from 
ninety-five to ninety seven merchants out of a hun- 
dred fail, sooner or later, in business, and that on 
the other hand failures are very uncommon among 
farmers, what does the fact prove? We are aware 
that it has been quoted, over and over again, for the 
purpose of showing that agriculture is a more per- 
manently money-making occupation than trade, but 
it proves nothing of the sort. The fact may well 
be held up as a warning to young men who wish to 
leave the farm for the purpose of engaging in trade, 
but it does not show that trade is less profitable than 

* agriculture. The young man’who went into a far 
country and spent his substance in riotous living, 
may have erred in leaving -his father’s house and 


casting off its restraints, but it was not going into 
a far country that ruined him, but rather the rict- 
ous living. It is, in the majority of cases, the ex- 
travagant living of those who engage in trade and 
not the unprofitableness of trade itself, that ruifs 
so many merchants. ) 

“Quercus” knows of many farmers of one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred acres who clear over 
one thousand dollars a year besides comfortably sup- 
plying their families. Such farmers have probably 
farms worth fifteen thousand dollars, with imple- 
ments, stock, &c., worth five thousand dollars more. 
Here is a capital of twenty thousand dollars, with a 
clear profit of one thousand dollars, aftet comforta- 
bly supplying their families—the families, be it re- 
membered, not unfrequently, in house, dairy or 
field, assisting in carrying on the operations of the 
farm. Does this prove that farming is more lucra- 
tive than trade? A man of average intelligence, 
with the industry, care, prudence, perseverance and 
foresight necessary to farm successfully, could hardly 
fail, with a capital of twenty thousand dollars, to 
make more-money in trade than can be made by 
farming. That he or his children will be any better 
off in twenty years may be very doubtful—but this 
is owing to the extravagant style of living which 
the large profits occasionally realized tend to foster. 

No; farming has not hitherto been as profitable 
as the interests of the nation demand. We, need, 
and we believe we shall have, higher prices for our 
produce. It would certainly be better that farmers 
should receive more money for their produce and lay it 
out in improving and enriching the land, tha that 
it should be taken by the “ middlemen” and, spen’ 
in fashionable amusements and extravagant living: 
A few weeks ago we inquired the price of potatoes 
at a grocery in this city. “Twelve shillings ‘a 
bushel,” responded the clerk, promptly; but appa 
rently recollecting that we probably wished to sell 
rather than to buy, he quickly corrected himself 
and answered “six shillings.” In other words, if 
we wanted to buy potatoes the price was twelve 
shillings ; but if we wished to sell it was six shil- 
lings.’ We must prepare our land, plant the pota 
toes, cultivate and hoe them, run the risk of drouth 
and disease, wait several months for the crop, dig it, 
carry it to market, and then get yo more per: bushel 
than the grocer who simply passes it to the con- 
sumer. 

This is perhaps an extreme case ; but we are sat- 
isfied that at present the “middlemen” get more 
than their due proportion of profit. Of coursé these 
thinzs will right themselves, and we can not but 
thihk that farmers will in future get a fairer com- 





pensation for their labor and skill than has hitherto 
been the case. 
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HALTER FOR HORSES THAT PULL AT THE POST, 





A CORRESPONDENT responds, to an inquiry for. a 
@ Way to manage horses that pull at the halter, 

: by sending the accompanying 
drawing of a halter which he 
has been in the habit of making 
and using for many years. The 
construction, as may be seen 
from the engraving, is very 
simple. It is held upon the 
head by a throat-latch like a 
bridle, and the end of the lead- 
ing strap passes through the 
ring on each side, and is sewed 
strongly to the strap about four- 
teen to eighteen inches from the 
end. When the horse pulls, 
this loop in the strap tightens 
powerfully, drawing the muzzle 
piece, and pressing the rings 
against the jaw on each side in 
a way, doubtless very uncom- 
fortable, but not so as to injure 
the horse at all; besides the 
draft chiefly comes upon the 
muzzle and not upon the head 
or neck, as is the case with commor halters.— 
American Agriculturist. 

The above plan is similar, though a little more 
complicated, than the common one of passing the 
“rum-strap” through the ring of the bridle on the 
opposite side from which it is fastened. We once 
did the same thing with a small hitching chain, in 
fastening a spirited mare. She tried to break away, 
but did not succeed.. The chain hurt her so much 
that she would never, when so fastened, make a de- 
liberate attempt to break away; but it frightened 
her so much that every time she was tied she would 
tremble all over, and the least thing would startle 
her. We gave up the plan, and now use a strong 
halter that does not hurt her, and have had no 
trouble. If we,had a stupid, pig-headed horse that 

, broke ‘his halter from sheer perversity, we would 
use such a plan as the above and let him pull till he 
was tired; but with a horse that breaks away with 
a sudden jerk from fright, a strong halter, with 
uniform gentleness, would be much more likely to 
effect a cure. 


MARYLAND AND VirGintA LANDs.—Taking the 
District of Columbia as the climatic average of the 
two States, my experience here is that a man work- 
ing four days in a week, may produce as much food 
and other necessaries of life in a year, as he can in 
Central New York by working six days in a week. 
This problem is based on natural agricultural forces, 
which are as reliable as night and day, summer’‘and 
winter.— Daniel Lee. 


This is probably true, provided he has equally rich 
land from which to produce it. 











A Goop AND Bap Harvest.—An English paper 
says that “the difference between a good harvest 
and a bad one in the United Kingdom is equal in 





money value,to some fifty or sixty millions sterling.” | 


ee 


CURE FOR RINGBONE, 


Eps. GENESEE FarMER: In the July number of 
the Genesee Farmer Mr. Horatio G. Lawrence ip. 
quires for a remedy for ringbones in horses. [| 
would say that I have found balsam fir, which can 
be ‘bought at the druggist for from ten to fifteen 
cents an ounce—very useful. The first I knew of 
its being used was on a three-year old colt belonging 
to Mr. John Gounery. The colt was badly ring. 
boned on both hind feet, and the lameness was en. 
tirely removed. Mr. G. still owned the colt at the 
time of her death, which occurred more than twenty 
years afterwards, and during that time she done 
good service both on the farm and road, never show. 
ing any indications of lameness from the ringbones, 


Since that time I have known it used with good 


success in a number of cases—most, of the cages 
being on the hind feet. Whether it would be as 
efficacious on the fore feet I do not know, but know 
of no reason why it should not. To apply it, rub 
it well all over the ringbone with the hand, and 
then with a hot iron bathe it in pretty well once 
day for four or five days—longer if necessary, 
Should it start the hair, apply a little salt grease to 
bring the hair out all right. J. M. Poss, 

Yates county. N. Y., August, [S65. 

ANOTHER REMEDY. 

Eps. GENESEE FARMER: Having seen in my July 
number of the Farmer an inquiry of Mr. H. G. 
Lawrence, of Flat Brook, N. Y., as to a sure, harm- 
less remedy for ringbone in horses,” permit me, a 
Down South M D., farmer and stock-raiser, to fur. 
nish through the Farmer one which I have found 
very efficacious, but not infallible. Having owned 
many thorough-bred Conestoga horses and mules, 
some of which had exostosis of the different bones, 
called by farriers ringbone, and knowing from expe- 
rience the value of iodine in analagous cases in the 
human subject, I was induced to test its efficacy in 
combination with excitants on a valuable blooded 
mare thai had chronic ringbone, and succeeded in 
effectually removing the osseous structure. I have 
subsequently applied it in many cases with the 
same happy result: The following is the formula; 
Tine. iodinii, tinc. capsici, tinc. camphore (fort), ol, 
origani, one gunce of each; spt. vini gallici, four 
ounces. Prepare the part with soap and water; 
wipe perfectly dry ; then take a smooth round stick 
and rub briskly a few minutes; apply the mixture 
three times a day, rubbing it well in; then fold s 
woolen cloth two or three thicknesses and bandage 
moderately tight. These means are in a great m& 
jority of cases effectual, but if any reader knows of 
a better I would be pleased if he would communi 
cate it. P, P. Moone. 

Mt, Pleasant, Hanover county, Va, 
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PRESERVATION OF FOREST TREES. 


We have endeavored to avail ourselves of all 
proper occasions, to impress upon our generation 
the importance of exercising gzeater care in the 
preservation of forest trees. It is lamentable, in 
view of present ruthlessness, and the demands of 
posterity, to observe the utter disregard ‘manifested 
by the American people, not merely for the preser- 
vation of extensive groves, but the indifference 
which. they exhibit for valuable trees, the destruc- 
tion of which is not necessary to good cultivation, 
and the existence whereof would not only add 


, greatly to the value of their property, but contribute 


vastly to health, the fertility of their farms, and the 
comfort of their live stock. We have seen thou- 
sands of farms rendered less productive and of much 
less intrinsi¢ value by the destruction of timber, 
especially on their north and west boundaries, where 
they protect from the colds of winter, and others 
made unhealthy by removing the barriers which 
nature had placed to the encroachments of miasm. - 

We remember, upon an occasion of remonstrance 
with a farmer against destroying beautiful isolated 
tree in a large field, his foolish reply in extenuation 
of his labor, that it supplied a’ resort for the black- 
birds which destroyed his corn, nor could he be per- 
suaded that its use by the birds which protected his 
fields through a long series of years from insect 
depredators, much more than compensated for the 
few corn-hills torn up by the enemy of the grub- 
worm, nor dissuaded by the representation of its 
benefits in supplying shade to his cattle. His plea 
was, that if we had experienced like labor with him- 
self in eradicating the origiral forest, we would not 
manifest such fondness for trees. Were the half of 
that farm now possessed of so much of its “original 
forest” as might have been preserved, without any 
restriction of its uses for necessary purposes, it 
would be worth double the present value of his en- 
tire estate, while we doubt not that the other half 
would have yielded more income than he has derived 
from the whole, and have increased.in value. No 
one better understood the importance of belts of 
timber as protection against the inroads of fever, 
than the judicious and philosophic Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, of Philadelphia, who in 1798 assigns ono 
cause for “the unusually sickly character of Phila- 
delphia after the year 1778” to the “ meadows being 
overflowed to the southward of the city, and the 
cutting down by the British army of the trees which 
formerly sheltered the city from the exhalations of 
the ground.” * 

Dr. Rush refers to the fact of residences in the 
seuthern country becoming untenable from like 





*Medi@l Inquiries and Observations; Philadelphia, 1789, p. 86. 


causes—the cutting down of groves near dwellings. 
Through ignorance and want of taste, labor and ex- 
pense are thus misappropriated, producing injurious 
consequences, not only to the present but to future ~ 
generations. Every well-managed farm should sup- 
port sufficient timber to admit of an abundant pre- 
sent supply for all necessary purposes of fuel, fencing 
and building, without reducing the quantity neces- 
sary for like uses by posterity, and by the exercise 
of discretion the amount of Jand appropriated to 
this end will be found less than is generally sup- 
posed, although, judging from the too general prac- 
tice, it would appear as if we presumed that pos- 
terity would have but little use for timbér. Apart 
from the increasing valve of timber in every section 
of our country, our farmers do not seem to compre- 
hend that they are destroying that which in a little 
time would prove the most attractive feature of 
their estates. Groves restrain the sweeping winds 
in winter from divesting the surface of that soft 
and protecting covering and important fertilizer, the 
snow, the gradual melting of which in spring con- 
verts the stones into food for plants, while in the 
summer they supply an invisible but important 
moisture of the crops, and in the heated day enable 
them to enjoy the full advantage of the dews of 
night, and supply agreeable places of recreation for 
developing the intellects and bodies of our children, 
ever associating with their minds through life, reco/- 
lections of pleasures the happiest of their existence, 
which made home a place of joyous contentment 
And who that has experienced the pleasure, would 
exchange it for that derivable from other examples 
of practical operations, the gratification yielded by 
mature, beautiful forest trees which he preserved, 
protected, and pruned when they were but unseemly 
shrubs, especially when his children and their chil- 
dren derive from them their happiest annual enjoy- 
ments? He whose farm is destitute of groves should! 
procure or plant them at once, being encouraged by 
the fact that from the seed, with good attention, he 
may have nut-bearing chestnut trees in eight years ;; 
and while your houses and barns are failing, these 
will be improving. But in addition to the luxury, 
ornament, and value of groves, wherever they are: 
cherished with’ proper attention, they confer a 
dignity upon their possessor and ennoble the pur- 
suit of agriculture. That was a sage injunction.of 
the dying Scotch laird to his son: “Jock, when ye 
hae naething else to do, ye may be aye sticking in 
a tree; it will be growing, Jock, when y’re sléep- . 
ing ;” words of wisdom “ tauld” him by his father, 
“sae forty years sin ;” but which he regretfully con- 
fessed not to have heeded. , 


While treating of this subject we can not refrain 





from reference to that bad taste, so frequently ex- 
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hibited, of introducing exotics for ornament, or to 
supply shade, to the neglect of the beautiful native 
forest trees, which are so easy to be obtained: by 
all—not that we have any objection to such, under 
appropriate circumstances, but to adopt them to the 
exclusion of the more attractive and useful trees 
with which our forests abound, betrays a want of 
taste as well as deficiency in judgment.—Census 


Report. 





CLEAN PIGS AND DIRTY PIGS. 


Pigs enjoy the reputation of having a real liking 
for dirt ; and, certainly, the way in which they are 
kept on some farms would show that their owners 
are determined to give them ample opportunities for 
carrying out this liking. No notion can, however, 
be more erroneous than this, as none is certainly so 
productive of loss to the keeper. Let any one not 
convinced of this try the two modes of pig-keeping— 
the dirty and the clean—the food in both cases, and 
other general treatment, being the same; and the 
result will show him which of the two is the best in 
the end. A great deal depends upon the mode in 
which they are housed. Mr. Raines, of Mills, adopts 
the following: A large out-house is inclosed at the 





sides, so as to be warm and dry. The floor is paved, |, 


and sprinkled over with burnt clay, and ashes ob- 
tained by burning weeds. In this the pigs are fed: 
while for resting and sleeping they have’a compart- 
ment railed off at the other end, and which is amply 
provided with clean straw. In another case, the 
principle of box feeding has been applied, the pigs 
being kept in.a pit, into which the manure from the 
ox or cow-stables and the horse-stables is put. The 
pigs tread this down, and enjoy themselves amaz- 
ingly. In one case, where this plan has been 
adopted, the farmer states tHat his pigs “ have given 
him a profit by their meat, and left the dung—as 
good as guano—for nothing.”—Mark Lane Express, 





MANURE-PrTs.—Professor Voelcker recommends 
that “the sides and bottoms of manute-pits should 
be rendered impermeable to water, either by clay- 
pudding or hydraulic cement; that the bottom of 
the manure-pit should be in a slightly inclined posi- 
tion, so as to carry the liquid manure and drainings 
into a manure tank, which should be close by. The 
tank should be provided with a pump, so as to re- 
turn the liquid matter to the heap in dry weather. 
The heap should likewise be well trodden.” 





AccorDING to Johnston, while a Holderness cow 
gave 29 quarts, producing 1 pound of butter te the 
12 quarts, an Ayrshire cow gave 20 quarts, and 1 
pound of butter to the 9} quarts; an Alderney cow 
gave 19 quarts, and ‘yielded 1 pound of butter to the 
42 quarts ; a Devon cow gave 17 quarts, and butter 
at the rate of 1 pound to the 9% quarts. 





FORTUNES SUNK IN FARMING, 


J. J. THomas says he knows a farmer over 
years old, who has worked hard for more than forty 
years. He began with a good one hundred and fifty 
acre farm given him, but subject to an incumbranog 
of about one-third its value. This was a good start, 
He is, after a lapse of forty years; still in debt, He 
is temperate ; had he not been, his farm would have 
gone long ago. He has worked hard; had he not, 
he must have failed. He has been economical, in 
its common meaning, or he never could have kept 
even with his creditors. 

What, then, has kept him back in the world? 
Mr. Thomas has been figuring up, and finds that he 
has virtually sunk three good estates by want of 





‘management, 


First. In wintering his cattle and sheep, He 
kept, generally, about twenty cattle and one hun 
dred sheep. The cattle trod about three tons of 
hay under foot each year, and consumed half a ton 
each extra by exposure to the winds, in all thirteen 
tons, worth $91. This exposure of cattle and calves 
reduced their size and market value one-third—ap. 
nual increase, six head, and average value lost, $8 
each—$48. Ten per cent. of his sheep and lambs 
were lost by want of shelter, and the clip was di. 
minished 25 per- cent. from the same cause—total 
loss on sheep, per annum, $50. The whole yearly 
loss on cattle and sheep was, therefore, $189. In 
forty years this annual loss, with compound interest, 
would amount to about $35,000. Thus one fortune 
has been sunk. . 

Secondly. In a want of good rotation of crops. 
He raised wheat after wheat, oats after oats, and 
corn after corn, because the stubble was most easily 
plowed, till his land was exhausted and full of 
weeds. The crops, as a whole, scarcely paid his 
labor. A good rotation would have safely given 
him one-third more, which would have been a clear 
gain, on an average, of at least $5 an acre, on about 
fifty acres, yearly—total, $250 a year. This loss r- 
peated for forty years, and interest, would amount 
to more than $50,000! This was the second fortune 
sunk. 

Thirdly. In raising crops of weeds. Some of his 
pasture fields had a heavier growth of mulleins, 
rag-weed, johnswort and thistles, than of grass; 
consequently, at least half his land was wasted to 
grow them.’ On fifty acres of pasture, at least $2 
each were yearly wasted, to say nothing of the loss 
of grain by the Canada thistle patches, in retarding 
growth and preventing clean harvesting, and his 
greatly diminished crop of corn by fox-tail and pig- 
weed. The annual loss from weeds was, therefore, 
at least $100—the amount of which, with interest, 
in forty years, would be $20,000. The third fortune, 
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STIRRING THE SOIL—A BAROMETER. 





Twat stirring the soil during the growing season |: 


prevents drouth to a great extent, is certain. If we 
spade the ground deeply during a drouth, and the 
ground is hard and dry, we find it soon becomes 
moist. By lifting the ground and exposing it while 
cool to the warmer air of our hot summers, the va- 
por which is always in the air is condensed or de- 
posited on the newly-exposed surface, and is, as often 
as repeated during the drouth of the most decided 
benefit. But after the rain has come let the ground 
rest until it becomes again dry enough to pulverize 
when moved. No person who has ever used a spade 
and his eyes at the same time, can , fail to see this. 
But a very large majority practice the very reverse 
of this. Their ground is so hard and so baked that 
nothing can be done until the rain comes so that the 
crop is ruined in waiting on Providence to send a 


' ghower. It is of no use, say these grumblers, to 


contend against nature. We have got a bad season 
says one, and it is of no use killing ourselves in try- 
ing to coax a crop to grow in a bad season, and we 
aint a-going to try. I drove to the village on Mon- 
day, the 12th, and found plenty of mourners for the 
drouth standing round and bewailing the dry weath- 
er. “Well,” says I, “if you have any thing to do 
before the rain comes, you had better be about it, for 
itis coming.” “Aye, but when ?’—“O, in a day or 
two—this week certainly,” says I. “How did you 
find that out ?” says one. “ Well, no matter now, I 


‘have no time to explain ; but come to my place some 


time and I will show you ; but the rain is certainly 
coming. So get out your cabbages, plant your tur- 
nip seed, and I will warrant they will grow.” 

Sure enough on the Wednesday the rain came and 
continued coming ; and now we have enough, It 
was a glorious and abundant rain, not a shower, but 
a succession of showers for three days. But said 
Mr. Grumbler, “ Tell us how you knew the rain was 


‘coming. “ Well,I wiil. My house contains five in- 


side doors, all of black walnut (Juglans nigri :) 
about one and sometimes two days previous to a 
tain, these doors will crack and snap, often loud 
enough to wake us from sleep ; and an outhouse has 
a door made of two pieces of walnut matched and 
battened together. The lip of the inside groove is 
split from the top to the bottom, and during a dry 
time the groove is tight and snug as when first made, 
but just previous to a rainstorm the lip of the groove 
swell out, so we can slip a finger underneathit. Du- 
ring five years this has never feiled. It is certain 
and infallible, and answers all purposes of a barom- 
eter, and is quite as certain and reliable-—Cor. Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 


THERE are between 30,000 and 40,000 acres of 
abandoned land in Virginia. 








TILLAGE AND AMMONIA. 


TuIs same gas has one remarkable property 
among others—it loves those, and falls on those, and 
blesses those who prepare for it and receiveit kindly. 
It falls with the occasional shower, not to mention 
the nightly dew, but like that dew it hates a stale 
surface. On a road, a neglected fallow, or any hard 
impervious sun-baked surface, it absolutely refuses 
to perch or settle ; so if you wish to attract its sweet 
and sovereign influence, stir the surface-—nay, keep 
it continually stirred ; and no matter how course the 
subsoil you have brought to the top, the quantity of 
ammonia you may absorb in a single summer is such 
that, you may laugh—or mourn,as you please—at 
neighbor Drychaff’s dung-cart, that creaking hearse 
that’ is carrying to the field the dead body whose 
departed spirit has descended weeks and months 
ago upon your acres, by the care you have taken to 
attract it.. You may “call spirits from the vasty 
deep” and from the dry land, and from every dung- 
hill, or other mass of decaying animal or vegetable 
matter for miles around you ; and “ they will come 
when you do call for them,” which is more to the 
purpose—if only you will do one thing—keep, your 
soil in the condition to attract, receive and retain 
them.—Hoskyne. 








A NEW REAPING MACHINE, 


REAPING MACHINES have attained such a degree 
of perfection as to leave nothing to be desired so far 
as the cutting of the grain is concerned ; but the 
binding, which is the heaviest part of the labor, of 
harvesting wheat, has still to be done by hand. It 
is true that machines for binding have been invent- 
ed, which, as the pomologists say.of new varieties 
of fruit, “ promise well ;’ but it will be sometime 
before they are generally introduced, In the mean 
time, it appears from the Prairie Farmer that a 
reaper has been invented in Illinois which saves 
more than half the labor of binding. The grain 
after it is cut. falls on an endless apron revolving 
towards the side of the machine. The apron is pro- 
vided with teeth. which carry the wheat over the 
driving-wheel and drop it into a trough. There ig 
a platform on the side of the machine where two 
men stand and bind up the grain, dropping the bun- 
dles on the ground, It is said that one man, after 
he gets used to it, can bind as fast as the machine 
cuts. It is manufactured by Messrs, Easter & Gam- 
mon, of Chicago. 





Betts will prevent the d tions of dogs 
among sheep. The reason is plain. A dog that 
knows enough to kill sheep knows enough toe be 
still and sly about it.. The great noise caused ‘by a 
number of bells makes him fear for his safety, and 
he leaves without doing damage. 
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WE have pointed out in former years the futility 
of attempts to lay heavy masses of flesh on poor 
cattle by stuffing them with rich food. Such at- 
tempts not only prove to be failures, but are always 
wasteful. The material consumed is nearly lost, 
the animals remain comparatively poor, and the 
owners are convinced that fattening animals for 
market “don’t pay.” 

It is perhaps well for the cause of good manage- 
ment that all neglected treatment of animals should 
result in loss to the owner. If he has starved his 
cattle, sheep and pigs for a year or more, he can not 
atone for it by sudden attempts to push them to 
fatness. On the contrary, the only true way is to 
see that growth continues without cessation, sum- 
mer and winter; from the earliest period of their 
existence till they are finally sold in market. A 
single check given to this continued progress may 
arrest or retard it for months. Our own observa- 
tions lead us to the opinion that the whole profits 
resulting from raising and fattening, when this con- 
tinued progress is kept up by careful, regular but 
not extravagant feeding, are at least triple the 
amount realized from early neglect and heavy feed- 
ing afterwards—and often the diffeyence is many 
times greater than here stated. 

There is nothing that should be more strongly im- 
pressed on the mind of the young farmer who makes 
the feeding of animals a prominent part of his busi- 
ness, than the fmportance of keeping up an unre- 
mitting growth throughout the whole course of 
their existence. “The most successful pork-raiser 
with whom we are acquainted, adheres strictly to 
this course ; not only feeding his store pigs well and 
regularly through fall and winter, but commencing 
the fattening not merely in autumn, as is too com- 
monly the case, but early in the spring. 

It is objected that this management is too expen- 
sive. This objection is urged by those who find two 
or three months only to consume more than they 
can afford. They feed heavily for a short time, but 
do not receive a corresponding return of increased 
flesh. “If two months feeding,” they inquire, 
“ costs us so much money, how can we ever afford to 
continue it for two or three years?” It is very true 
they can not, because the whole system which they 
adopt is a profitless one. Fortunately it does not 
require heavy feeding to keep up the continued 
growing condition of animals. Here is a great error 
into which many have fallen, which we have en 

deavored to correct. John Johnston made the re- 
mark some years ago that the copious feeding of 
grain or meal to cattle is no better than a moderate 
amount. We gave the statement some years ago 


fattening animals. A daily supply of four quarts of 
barley meal toa fine steer, gave a weekiy increase 
in weight averaging eighteen pounds. A neighbor 
advised him to push him, and eight quarts were ag 
cordingly fed daily. The weekly increase of flesh 
was less than when he received four quarts, The 
amount being increased to twelve quarts per day, 
he gained nothing at all. Several similar instances 
have come to our knowledge, and among others a 
fine animal was recently fed by a neighbor a peck 
or more of rich meal per day. After thus urging on 
the fattening process as he supposed, for several 
weeks, he was finally sold and proved to be only a 
few pounds heavier than when purchased. The 
many bushels of feed which he had consumed, and 
the labor of attendance given him, literally went 
for nothing. ' 

Successful feeders, who prove all their experiments 
by weighing, have long since ascertaiped that ani- 
mals in fine condition will lay on more flesh for the 
amount of food eaten than those of inferior charac 
ter. Hence shrewd men will not purchase lean and 
raw-boned animals for fattening. This fact serves 
to establish the truth that al! animals at all stages 
of growth should be kept fleshy. It need be scarcely 
necessary to remind aay intelligent manager that 
the difference between attending to all the comforts 
of-an animal by cleanliness, good wholesome food 
given regularly and in moderate quantity, and neg- 
lecting all these particulars, is*simply the difference 
between those in fine healthy condition and such as 
are feeble and raw-boned. It may be laid down as 
true, with scarcely an exception, that the farmer 
who carries on the business of fattening at a loss, is 
one who neglects at one time and over-feeds at 
another.—Country Gentleman. 





MEXICAN FaRMING.—The capabilities of the soil 
of Mexico have never been tested by the application 
of the modes of cultivation prevailing in England 
and the United States. Noone can judge of what 
it is capable by the present system of Mexican 
farming. Yet we see’results here with little help 
from man, which would astonish the farmers of 
New England. To this day plowing is done here by 
a pointed stick attached by a pole to the horns of 
the oxen, The plow, than which Adam could not 
have used a more rude and inefficient implement, 
penetrates the soil three or four inches, forming a 
drill into which the corn is dropped. Barley, the 
staple grain crop, is scattered over the surface 
among the weeds, and then plowed in. Manure is 
chiefly used to mend the roads. And yet the “ha- 
ciendado” gets a rich return for this sort of cultiva- 





of experiments performed by G, H. Chase, of Cayuga 


tion. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 





WHEN we look at th® low average of the wheat 
crop in the old settled States, and the fast decreas. 
ing average in the new, (except in new land,) we 
must conclude that there is some mismanagement 
with régard to the crop—and if so, what is it? In 
the first place, I am convinced that our usual rota- 
tion by making wheat follow the oat crop, is wrong 
and exhausting. 

In Europe, two white straw crops are rarely if 
ever taken in succession. Their average, with at- 
tention to the production and collection of manures 
and their proper application, is constantly increas- 
ing, and why should not ours do the same with 
equally good management? It may be denied by 
some that the wheat-growing properties of our Jand 
are impaired. Of sucu I would merely ask, why 
they do not grow the finer kinds of wRite wheat as 
formerly? The answer I think would invariably be, 
because we can not. And does not this most conclu- 
sively prove that our lands have deteriorated ? 

I alluded to the proper application of manure. I 
do not think that wheat is the crop to which barn- 
yard or stable manure should be applied directly. 
It has a tendency to produce an over-luxuriant 
growth of straw, to the injury of the grain ; yet we 
all know that we can get neither straw nor grain, 
when wheat is taken after oats, unless we do ma- 
nure, and that pretty heavily. This goes far to prove 
that the one should never be made to follow the oth- 
er. Ican not conceive why this objectionable fea- 
ture in our rotation should have worked itself into 
such very general favor, except its conveniences and 
apparent profitable occupation of the land between 
the corn and wheat crops. Instead of making oats 
a preparation fer wheat, I would suggest sowing clo- 
ver seed with it, or dispensing with the oat crop en- 
tirely and taking barley in its place, also to be sown 
with clover seed, (with this latter crop clover suc- 
ceeds remarkably well) and then plowing the clover 
sward for wheat the following year. If the land is 
in high condition, the first crop of clover might be 
made into hay or pastured, and the second growth 
plowed under for the wheat crop; but if the land is 
not very fertile, and it ig desired to increase its pro- 
ductiveness, I would advise turning under the growth 
of the whole season. This would leave the manure 
to be applied to the corn crop, where I believe it 
would be more beneficial than to the wheat, as ap- 
flied under the usual system ; or it might be used 
for top-dressing the grass lands. Clover is an ex- 
cellent crop to precede wheat. The heaviest crops 
of wheat I ever succeeded in raising, were sown on 
cloversward. In plowing under clover I prefer wait- 
ing until it has perfectly matured. Many prefer 
plowing when it isin full bloom, but this does not 





coincide with my experience. It is true that‘there 
is apparently a greater amount of vegetable matter 
upon the grgund at the time of flowering, but it 
is too sappy, and disappears very soon after being 
turned under, in consequence of a too rapid fermen- 
tation taking place. 

The objection may be raised to plowing down a 
crop of clover, that it is an expensive mode of ma * 
nuring, but this I think is incorrect ; for the expense 
should not be counted at a higher figure than the 
interest on the cost of the land with the value of 
the clover seed added ; and it is impossible to ma- 
nure as cheaply and at the same time as effectu- 
ally in any other manner. 

Thaer, in his work on the “ Principles of Agri- 
culture,” after enumerating a number of crops suit- 
able to be grown before wheat, concludes by saying, 
“Lastly, the best way of obtaining good crops of 
wheat, is to sow the grain on broken up clover land ;” 
and he farther recommends that the clover should 
be plowed a month previous to sowing the wheat. 
This recommendation coincides with the practice of 
many of the best farmers in Englaad, who prefer 
sowing wheat on a stale furrow, under the impres- 
sion that land which has become somewhat com- 
pact in cunsequence of having had time to settle, is 
more congenial to the growth of wheat, than that 
which has been recently plowed. It is also thought 
important not to have the ground too finely pulver- 
ized, as the grain is supposed to stand the winter 
better when the land is somewhat cloddy on the 
surface. This is also the opinion of many of the 
most successful wheat-growers in the interior of this 
State, and it also coincides with my own experience, 
The reason for preferring a cloddy surface is, that it 
does not so readily form a crust after showers, and 
the clods as they crumble to pieces during the win- 
ter and spring, supply fresh, mellow earth to the 
roots of the plants. 

Another important point is the mode of sowing, 
whether it is better to drill or sow broadcast, Drill. 
ing has certainly become very popular, and not with- 
out some good reasons, among which the following 
seem to be the most important. The wheat may all 
be drilled in a short time, at the proper season, the 
land having been previously prepared—and in case 
of rain interrupting the work, it is finished without 
any after harrowing, which must often be done if 
sown broadcast, when the land is too wet, or per- 
haps must be delayed until the grain has sprouted, 
The seed is also deposited at a reguiar depth by the 
drill, and is thought to stand the winter better than 
when sown broadcast and covered with the harrow. 
But the greatest advantage to be gained by drilling 
seems to be entirely overlooked by the farmers of 
this country. In England and Scotland drilling is 
only resorted to on account of the increased facility 
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it affords for hoeing the crop, and not with any idea 
that it increases the yield unless it is hoed. A se- 
ries of experiments made in Scotland, in the vicini- 
ty of Edinburg, to test the relative advantages of 
drill and broadcast sowing, pretty conclusively es- 
tablished the fact that whenever the drilled wheat 
was hoed, the yield was greater than the broadcast, 
‘ (aot hoed.) But when the drilled was not cultivated, 
the superiority was on the side of the broadcast, 
thus showing conclusively that the increased yield 
of the drilled wheat was attributable to the hoeing 
and not to its being drilled. 

All things being equal; I incline to the opinion 
that broadcast generally succeeds better than drilled 
wheat: In drilling, the grain is too closely deposited 
in narrow rows to allow the roots sufficient space to 
grow without interfering with each other ; much of 
the grass seed is also washed into the drills by rains, 
so that we often have both grass and grain growing 
in narrow rows, much to the detriment of each 
other. 

From the above remarks I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as condemning the use of the drill, although 
I must acknowledge that I have lost much of the 
high appreciation I once had for it. My object has 
been to draw attention more particularly to the sub- 
ject. It is one of much importance, and can be 
solved only by a close observation and actual experi- 
ment.—CHARLES E. HEISTER, in Germantown Tele- 


graph. 





CORN HARVEST. 


Eps. GENESEE FARMER:‘One of thé most im- 
portan* crops to the farmers of New York State is 
Indian corn. In some localities this might not seem 
to be true, while in some others it is the main crop 
and dependence of the farmer in supplying bread 
for himself and famiiy and in fattening their meats 
also. And yet there is no crop of which so large an 
amount goes to waste for want of right manage- 
ment in harvesting; and this may or may not be 
for lack of proper knowledge in the premises, as we 
find that men do not always do as well as they know. 
But it is on this point I propose to give you a little 
of my own experience in a few plain, straight-for- 
ward directions in this matter, and in doing so am 
obliged to assume that all my readers are unac- 
quainted with my style of corn cutting, though to 
some I may only repeat their own way of doing the 
work. There are nearly as maby ways of gathering 
the corn crop as there are farmers, and as a rule each 
thinks he has the best way. So I will give you my 
way of doing the work of cutting and setting up 
the shocks, and then speak of some of its advantages 
over any or all other ways of harvesting. We will 
assume that the corn was planted in rows each way, 


though it would make but a trifle difference if i 
only rowed one way to Puy the corn into shocks, 
To put four rows of the standing corn into shocks: 
Begin with the end hill of the third row from the 
left hand, and as you cut that off pass to the end 
hill in the fourth row, then to the next hill on that 
and then to the other row and cut that off, and then 
bring the four hills you have up to the next hill 
ahead, and between the second and third rows and’ 
take the tops of the hill opposite to this in the see 
ond row and pass the tops of these two hills around 
each other and then around your four hills of gorg 
and bind it, and you have the middle for a shock, 
Now turn to the next hill in your outside row and 
cut three hills ahead and set this up on the oppo 
site, that is the forward, side of the two hills we had 
bound up for a center, and then turn to your left and 
cut out your square and set it around this middle, 
and you wilf have just twenty hills m your shock, 
Then bind the tops with at least two bands snug, 
and you have a shock of corn that will stand all the 
hard winds of this country, will cure both corn and 
fodder, and keep it in perfect good order, and with- 
out waste, and will stand there upright till New 
Year's if you like. NowTI do not intend to give you 
the precise number of hills you shall put into a 
shock, for that must vary with the heft of the crop 
on the ground. But the theory of doing it in this 
regular, systematic order and thus making your 
shocks all in straight rows, and of just the same or 
nearly the same size, the rows being the same each 
way across the field. 

The advantages of this you always realize if you 
wish to drive your team through your field while 
the corn is standing there, or when you come to take 
it out of the lot, more especially if you draw it off 
the ground before husking, as is often done here, 
And if you raise pumpkins, as you always should do 
among your corn, you will often wish to draw them 
off before you do the corn. Now the first great and 
all-important gain in this way of doing the work is 
time. It can be done in less time than any other 
way, with no waste to the crop, and if it be ever 
so green when set up in this way it will cure with- 
out mould or injury to either corn or fodder, as the 
shock js necessarily loose and open at the bottom to 
have it stand up well. Then if you wish to draw 
the shocks off the field or to barn or sheds to husk, 
your hills which hold up the shocks are on the out 
side and easily got at to cut them off, and without 
tearing the shocks to pieces, as when set aroun 
any hill, and the shocks themselves being made 
small have cured through, and are light and easy 
to load and unload, I have been one of two*men to 
cut and shock fin acre of heavy corn that would turn 
120 baskets per acre in this way in six hours, and 





every shock was bound with at least two, and many 
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of them with three bands. And it stood the fierce 
gouthwest winds till December without getting down, 
That is the greatest source of trouble and loss, the 
shocks fall over and get on the ground, and then the 
corn and fodder both rot and spoil, while this style 
of fastening it firmly to two hills of corn completely 
forestalls all that source of loss and perplexity and 
vexation. Now I do not propose to set myself upas 
a teacher, but have given you this, as in my estima- 
tion, a better mode of saving the corn than I have 
ever seen practiced in this county. If you will give 
it a trial you shall then judge of it for yourself. 
And if I shall have helped some one of my fellows 
in his labors I am satisfied. JUNIUB. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WHEAT ON SUMMER-FALLOW. 


Eps. GENESEE FARMER: I wish to ask a ques- 
tion, which I hope you will answer in your next, 
In the August number you said that the wheat on 











ley stubble. Iam in the same fix. I summer-fal- 
lowed twenty acres in 1864; began plowing it the 
Sth of June, and finished as soon as two good teams 
could do it; sod three years old ; commenced plow- 
ing the second time on the 11th of August with two 
teams, and began plowing for seed the third time 
September 2d, and to seed the next day—all finished 
on the 10th. About one-third of the field, on the 
highest portions, was well manured with manure 
that had been piled up over a year and well-rotted. 
The manure was put on before plowing the last 
time, and the field well underdrained with tile. 
The kind of wheat sown was the Witter or Hope- 
well, which I have sown for six years past. The 
barley stubble was sown on the 26th ahd 28th of 
August without any manure. The barley stubble 
yielded at least one-fifth more per acre. The straw 
was bright and the kernel plump and heavy. On 
the summer-fallow the straw was heavy and badly 
rusted in places, and the wheat considerably shrunk- 
en, but no midge in either. And now the question. 
Did yours do similarly, or did the straw not grow 
as well on the summer-fallow, and at what time was 
yours sown ? 

You ask, is it not curious that red-root should 
spring up?” &. Now, sir, it is not curious, for tlie 
red-root grows and seeds every year, a8 you can 
easily see if you examine closely about the first of 


June, and thus keeps the land foul. 
JAMES, H. SIMMONS, 


. 


Canandaigua, N. Y., August, 1865, 
The wheat on our summer-fallow was not as 
heavy in the straw as on the barley ground. It was 
not injured, as yours seems to have been, by being 
too rank—just the reverse. A little of your manure 





would have helped it. 


BEET SUGAR IN THE WEST. 





WE are surp~ised that the present high prices of 
sugar have not already induced our capitalists to in- 
troduce into the United States the manufacture of 
sugar from the beet ; especially as the success of this 
manufacture is established beyond all peradventure 
in France, as well as Germany and Russia. It is no 
new thing, no pretended discovery, but a branch of 
manufacture which has attained such vast extension 
as not only to produce enough sugar for home con- 
sumption in those countries, but large quantities for 
export, especially in Germany. 

The price of sugar in the United States will prob- 


‘jably remain high, The tariff is not likely to be re- 


duced, for the reason tliat the duty on foreign sugar 
produces a very large portion of the entire custom- 
house revenue. The cultivation of the sorghum 
may, in the course of time, become a matter of some 
importance for home manufacture, and may be made 
to supply the producer's family with sugar. But it 
is a question whether there will ever be a surplus 
from this source, which will tend to check the im- 
portation of sugar from foreign countries., The ave- 
rage quantity of sirup or sugar obtained from a well 
cultivafed acre of sorghum is but small, when com- 
pared with the average product of beets, and we are 
yet to learn to what extent the manufactute of sugar 
from sorghum can be made profitable. Despite the 
high prices of sugars during the last for years—long 
since the introduction of sorghum—which have of- 
fered inducements for experimenting the manufac- 
ture from it on a large scale, there is still no proof 
of its being féasible; on the other band the manu- 
facture of sugar from the sugar beet has long since 
been a well established branch of industry in Ger- 
many, France and Russia, by which not only the 
projectors and stockholders have amassed princely 
fortunes, giving at the same time employment to 
thousands, but it has also contributed to keep the 
balance of trade in favor of those countries. It may 
yet render the same service to the United States. 

To form an idea of the extent to which the manu- 
facture of beet sugar has been carried in Germany, 
we will state that official statistics show 392 factories 
in the Zollverein and Austria to have manufactured 
in one season from 3,435,000 tons of beets, a quanti- 
ty of sugar amounting to 583,000,000 of pounds. In 
Prussia proper, 221 factories consumed 1,700,000 tons 
of beets, from which 352,000,000 pounds of sugar 
were made. Most of the manufactories of Prussia, 
at least three-fourths of them, are located in a circuit 
of country of about the size of Cook and Will coun- 
ties in this State, in which comparatively small terri- 
tory there is now produced, annually, the immense 
quantity of 250,000,000 pounds of sugar, represent- 
ing a value of upwards of $30,000,000. 
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The soil in a large portion of Illinois is particular- 


ly well adapted to growing the sugar beet ; in fact, 


is equal to the best in the sugar districts of Germa- 
ny. Beets have been raised here—by way of experi- 
ment—as fine and as rich in saccharine matter as in 
the most flourishing fields in Europe. At the same 
time we are entirely dependent for our supply of su- 
gar on the importations from Cuba, and on our own 
production in Louisiana. The latter source will 
probably yield in the future a very small proportion 
of our consumption, as there is no kind of work so 
severe on the negro as that on a sugar plantation. 
But shall we remain dependent on foreign countries 
for the production of an article of such prime neces- 
sity when there is no visible impediment to our pro- 
ducing all that we can consume within our own bor- 
ders? 

The advantages of the beet over all other vegeta- 
ble growths, not excepting cane raised in tropical cli- 
mates, for the manufacture of sugar, are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The average product of sugar from a well culti- 
vated acre, planted with beets, is larger than from 
any kind of cane in any part of the world. In Ger- 
many, crops of 40,000 pounds of beets, or 3,600 pounds 
of good sugar are often raised. 

2. The cost and expenses of planting, working and 
harvesting an acre of beets are little more than the 
cost of work to be performed on any kind of sugar 
cane. 

3. The sugar beets can and ought to be raised in 
a northern climate, and there is no surer crop. En- 
tire failures of it are entirely unknown, as under the 
most adverse circumstances the product of an acre 
of beets will not fall short of two-thirds of an ave- 
rage crop. In times of a’ heavy drouth the quanti- 
ty of beets will, as a matter of course, be less than 
in a favorable season ; but they will then be richer 
in saccharine matter. e 

4. The beets can be preserved in a simple and easy 
manner by burying them in the ground until they 
are wanted. In this way the manufecturing season 
is extended to six or eight months, while it is con- 
fined in Louisiana to merely two or:three months. 
The same amount of machinery will, therefore, in 
Illinois, turn out three times as much sugar as can 
be made from cane in Louisiana. Thus the amount 
of capital invested will be small in proportion to the 
quantity of sugar produced, as compared with what 
is required for manufacturing cane sugar. 

5. The soil, after having raised two consecutive 
crops of wheat, will still produce double the amount 
of wheat it would have done before it was planted 
with those crops. The peculiar process of cultiva- 
tion refuired to raise a crop of beets, causes the soil 
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fact the value of the land is greatly enhanced jy 
producing beets, The sugar from the beet is 
rior for refining purposes, as is proved by the excel. 
lent quality of German loaf sugar made from beets 
alone, which has never yet been equaled. 

There are many other reasons why sugar beets 
should be preferred over all other products of the 
soil from which sugar is made. But above all, it 
must be remembered that the manufacture of beet 
sugar has advanced in Europe to such a state of 
perfection, and is a fact so well established, that 
nothing more is wanted here than meh and ente, 
prise, with a sufficient amount of capital to take 
hold of the business. It will surely become, in the 
course of a few years, one of the most extensive ang 
profitable branches of industry in this country, If 
properly located, and rightly managed, there ig no 
possibility of failure. ; 

Some may contend that sugar can not be produced 
so cheap here as in Europe, owing to the difference 
in wages. This, however, will be counterbalanced 
by the lower price of land in Illinois, compared with 
its value in the sugar districts of Germany or France, 
where an acre of ‘such land can not be bought for legs 
than $1,000. Besides, our great improvement in agr- 
cultural implements will enable us to produce in the 
United States, paying the highest prices of labor, 
good quality of sugar at the rate of three cents and 
a half per pound, and pay a fair interest on the capi. 
tal invested.—Chicago Republican. 

We are glad that this subject of raising beet 
sugar is attracting attention in the West. There 


approaching present prices sugar can be manufac. 
tured from beet roots with large profits. 

We should like to see the matter fairly tested in 
this section. Our climate is very favorable for the 
growth of the beet, and we need some such crop for 
enriching the land. Everything points to succees, 





How To Ostarn Eacs.—There is much in breed, 
in egg-laying qualities. But the most is in good 
treatment—making the hen at home. A crowded 
place will not do. Too many hens together is bad. 
Why? Because it interferes with tranquility. The 
points of success are : Warm quarters ; roomy ; clean; 
unmolested ; plenty of; food ; a variety of feed, va 
ried daily with animal food of some kind, it matters 
little what; water changed often; crushed bones, 
either burnt or otherwise ;. pulverized earth or spent 
ashes to wallow in; light; and as much cheerfulness 
as possible. Then select good breeds. The Spanish 
are among the best of layers, and are almost any 
where tq be found. But remember the good treat 
ment ; or dispense with hens for profit.—Coleman’s 
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WOOL SHRINKAGE—MICHIGAN TEST. Michigan. New York, 
~ Least per cent. of shrinkage.......... 58 .4 52 
We present to our readers herewith the result of — per cent. of shrinkage....... ts 8 a 4 
a the shrink of wool, afforded ‘Ay welsiet eee eee sed eee eee me * . 
the test concerning age Average wath clennmed fleeces. we ee re: De resi be 


the Farmers’, Mechanics’ and Stock Breeders’ As- 
sociation, of Jonesville, in the cleansing of ten 
Merino fleeces sheared at the sheep-shearing of the 
association in May last. In this test it may be safely 
said that the best fine-wools of the State were rep- 
resented, a8 Hillsdale and the adjoining counties are 


West, and the sheep-shearing in question brought 
out what were supposed to be the very best speci- 
mens of the very best flocks in the section. The 
entries were made in competition for premiums 
offered for the “ best cleansed fleeces,” and from the 
facts. in the case it is evident that the exhibitors 
acted in good faith, and that no fleeces were entered 
which in the opinion of the owner did not stand a 
fair chance of obtaining a premtum, the owners not 
being aware, up to the time of this test, of the enor- 
maus shrinkage of fine wool in the operation of 
cleansing. Hence, the result of this test may be re- 
garded as a fair exhibit of the average shrinkage of] 
first-class Michigan fine wool. The association is 
entitled to the thanks of all interested ‘in ¥ool-grow- 
ing for thus settling an interesting and highly im- 
portant question by this practical test. 

In presenting the table, as furnished us by the 
Secretary, Hon, W. J. Baxter, we will only premise 
that the fleeces were cleansed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. L. D. Green, of the Jonesville 
Woolen Factory, who was chairman of the commit- 
tee, the cleansing being carefully done in the usual 
manner of preparing wool for cloths, and thag we 
believe the figures may be relied upon as correct: 


Fleece of Loss pe! 
No.of eweor Wt. of fleece Wt. of fleece Loss in cent. in 


entry, buck. uncleansed, cleansed. cleansing. cleans'g 
lbs. 02. be. 02. be. 02. 

A ewe. 10 8 8 124 6 144 68.3 
B_ ewe. 12 0 4 10% 7 5K 61.1 
Cc ewe ll 8 « 12% 6 11 58.4? 
D buck 14 8 5 10% 8 134 69.9 
E buck. 14 8 5 153 8 8 58.8 
F buck. 15 0 6 lig 8 1435 59.8 
G buck. ll 0 4 38% 6 124 61.6 
H bnek. 9 8 8 144 bg 58.8 
I buck, 16 0 4 SB ll 104 72.8 
J buck, 9 8 8 124 5 ll 60.1 


It is Interesting to compare this table with that 
prepared by the committee of the New York Fair. 
Our Western wool-growers’will learn with pleasure 
” the average per cent. of shrinkage is Jess, while 

e average weight of the scouréd fleeces is greater, 
in the case of the Michigan fleeces, compared with 
the Merino fleeces cleansed in New York. It is but 
fair to state that none of the Western fleeces had so 
small a per cent. of shrinkage as the New York 
prize ewe, and that one of the fleeces cleansed at 
Jonesville showed a greater shrinkage than any one 
of the New York fieeces. For convenience we place 
these facts in a tabular form, viz: 





The Michigan fleeces have one and two-tenths per 
cent. in the shrinkage and nine-hundreths of a 


pound in the weight of the fleeces in their favor. ° 


Our Western wool-growers may well be proud of 
this result. 

— The public will understand that the names of 
owners of the fleeces in the Jonesville test are with- 
held out of deference to their feelings. The fleeces 
were “brag” fleeces from “brag” sheep, and the 
shrinkage was so much greater than was expected 
that the owners felt a disappointment which it 
would be ungenerous to- aggravate by a public ex- 
posure.— Western Rural, August 19. 





A COMPLIMENT TO OUR WHEAT GROWERS. 


Mr. N. J. CoLEMAN, of St. Louis, editor of the Ru- 
ral World, was through this section a few months 
ago, and in an article on the Cultivation of Wheat 
alludes to what he saw as follows: 

“Clean culture reminds us of what we saw the 
past season in traveling through the Genesee Valley. 
The culture of wheat there is carried on to perfec- 
tion. Weeds are not seen—or have not been so far 
as our observation extended. It is a clean soil, clean 
culture, clean in appearance throughout, Nothing 
surpassed the beauty of these wheat fields. And so 
should it be here. It benefits there, and it will here. 

“Drilling has been practiced in Genesee for many 
years—and is an established thing, superior in every 
respect to the old mode. In Ohio, and in most of 
the wheat-growing States, the advantage off drilling 
is understood—and the little rows, thick and clean, 
show the superiority over the old mode.” 








GRAND FarmMinc.—The New York Post notes a 
corn field of one hundred and sixty acres, on the 
grand prairie, in the plowing, planting and cultiva- 
tion of which no man walked a step. A rotary 
spader, drawn by four horses, and driven by a man 
upon the box, plowed the field to a uniform “depth 
of eight inches, and gave such thorough tilth that 
it was not necessary to use a harrow at all. A corn- 
planter, drawn by two horses, and driven by a man 
upon the box, next planted the seed: A cultivator 
drawn by two mules, one walking on each side 
of the knee-high corn, and driven by a man upon 
the box, completéd the culture of a row at a single 
operation; and in the tool-house lay another ma- 
chine, also to be drawn by horses, which will cut 


down the corn when it is ripe and lay it in regular “ 


rows, to be finally gathered by hand. But it is ex- 
pected that by next year this machine will be so 
improved as to gather up the corn also. 
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“T wANt to tell nfy story, which I know to be tras 
and perfectly correct, as all the parties are to me wel] 
known and of unimpeachable veracity. The seen 
is in Berkshire county, Mass. A boy reaped wheat 
in a field—that boy grew to be a man, and lives 
to the ripe old age of 82 years. Before he died, he 
sat in his chair and saw a neighbor of his from day 
to day drawing saw logs tothe mill. This man drew 
had sawed, and sold 152,000 feet of lumber, and ql 
from 3} acres of ground upon which the old may 
when a boy had reaped wheat. The timber Was 
mostly pine, some oak. I believe pine will STOW ag 
fast here as that.”—HAWK-EYE, in Country Genty. 
man. 








NOTES FOR THE MONTH—BY S, W. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CORN. 

Tuts is decidedly the largest and best variety of 
early corn for the table I have yet seen. The little 
Tuckett corn is not half as large, it is not so sweet, 
and nearly a week earlier. The earliest sweet corn 
is no sweeter, not as early by a. week, and the ears 
are much smaller. I picked the Rocky Mountain 
for boiling on the 20th of July, and it is now 
14th August, and all dead ripe, and the seed ears 
put in truss for early planting next spring. Ears 7 
to 8 inches long, 8 round, kernels large, white and 
slightly dented. 





GRAPES. 


By all accounts the grape crop, barring a little 
mildew on the crowded trellis, is to be very good in 
this State this season. I. Denil, one of our grape 
growers, has contracted all his Isabellas at 10 cents 
alb. His sale will probably foot up fourteen or fif- 
teen hundred dollars. H. Williams, who has 760 
feet of grapes under glass at Buffalo, writes that he 
never before had so great a show of Black Ham- 
burghs, and other exotic grapes in any one season 
before. 





TRAINING CATTLE TO JuMP.—A Western farme 
says he makes it a rule that whenever cattle an 
made to pass a fence, whether through lars or slip. 
gap,” to lesve one rail for them to pass under, Thiy 
gives them a downward tendency, and lessens their 
inclination to jump or look upwards, as they ay 
sure to do when a lazy attendant throws down g 
part of the rails, and makes them vault the rest, 
Cattle m@y be learned to go over any fence, by the 
careful training they often get for this end, and per- 
formed as follows: First starve them, or give them 
poor feed, which will make them light and restless, 
As soon as they go over the lowest part of the fence 
after better provender, make them jump back again, 
and put on one more railf saying, “I guess that will 
keep ’em out.” Next day, (as of course they will 
be in mischief again,) repeat the process, adding 
another rail; in a short time they will take care of 
themselves, and harvest the crops without charge— 
Tucker's Rural Affairs. 





TOMATOES. 


It isa great mistake that tomatoes will ripen as 
early, being on the ground, or on a little brush, as 
they will when trained to a trellis, and the fruit is 
exposed to the sun. Too early trimming may vio- 
late nature’s law, but lopping off late blossoms and 
thinning out the leaves hastens the ripening of the 
larger fruit. 

CUCUMBERS. 

To get small cucumbers for pickling, cut off the 
ends of the main runners, and they will put out 
laterals, which will bear more, and smaller cucum- 
bers. 





GRaIN that has been injured and become musty, 
may be restored to nearly its original sweetness by 
pouring boiling water over it, and permitting it to 
stand till cool. The scum which arises to the sur 
face of the liquid during the process of purification 
should be carefully removed. Unless the gluten of 


THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 

. There never was a better season or better crops 
than we have had in Western New York this year. 
The most chronic croaker, as well as the sloven who 
affectionates Canada thistles, pigeon weed, and that 





eastén plague, the white daisy, find no cause 
of complaint against the weather this season. 
The heat has been great and continuous, but a 
gentle shower has come at the very time it was 
most needed, and without any excess. Heavier 
showers would have increased pasturage, but 
the now monstrous Indian corn crop might have 
been shortened, and potatoes might have been 
affected with the rot. "Tis true that our apple 
crop is light and very poor, and peaches are 
naught, but pears promise pretty well, and grapes 
@ are luxuriant, and such a wheat crop some of our 
farmers boys never saw. 


the grain has become chemically affected—which is 
rarely found to be the case, except in very old grain 
—every trace of mustiness will be removed, and the 
grain rendered fit for use.—V. E. Farmer. 





Low PRICE OF CoRN AT THE WeEst.—It is said 
that—* Corn is selfing at twenty cents a bushel at 
Bloomington, Tl.” 

- We have several times, during the war, called 
attention to the fact that Western farmers derive 
more benefit from the high premium on gold than 
the Eastern farmers, and that as the premium fell 
prices would fall in the West mucn more than in 
the East. 





Waterloo, N. Y. 
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» GARDEN WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 


I FIND, in circulating considerably among the 
farmers of Western New York, that the Horticultu- 
ral Department is still too much neglected. The gar- 
den is too small, is tuo poorly cultivated, or has too 
few varieties, so that the tables of many farmers are 
entirely ignorant of many of the choicest delicacies 
that the soil and climate are capable of producing. 

This should not be—but now that peace has re- 
turned to bless our much loved country, and the at- 
tention of our people is being turned to the impr. ve- 
ment of the land we have saved—will not farmers 
resolve that the present shall mark the beginning 
of a new era in agriculture? That they will not 
only till their land more thoroughly, seek better va- 
rieties of grass, grain, vegetables and fruit—also im- 
proved breeds of domestic animals: but that they 
will decidedly improve in that department which, 
more than all others, tends to make home attractive? 

And while urging the claims of the fruit and veg- 
etable garden, I would also bespeak a conspicuous 
corner in door-yard or garden for the flower garden. 

I presume that the female portion of most fami- 
lies, with a little aid and encouragement from the 
stronger sex, would cheerfully assume charge of the 
floral department. 

The editor of the Farmer has conferred a benefit 
on the farming community in which he lives which 


’ they will sometime acknowledge, by cultivating, in 


full view of the highway, a beautifyl flower garden, 
If the farmers de not appreciate his improved meth- 
odsof farming, I predict that their wives and daugh- 
ters will admire his flower garden, and seek to emu- 
late it. , 

September is a good time to“ commence a garden, 
to trench and underdrain it, if the soil is wet and 
compact—to dress it with manure—and to sow such 
vegetables as will endure the winter with such pro- 
tection as is practicable. 

Beans—Should be pulled as soon as ripe before 
they are weather beaten, exposed to the sun until 
dry, and then threshed or shelled. Limas that have 
failed to ripen may be cooked, or dried for winter. 


. Cabbage and Caulifiower—Fully matured heads 


should be gathered and used, as they will be liable 
to burst open if left in the garden. 

Celery.—Continue to earth up about once a fort- 
night. | 

Cucumbgrs.—If the vines have not been destroyed 
rfiogg management, they will produce pickles until 

t. 

Onions.—Potato Onions if set early this month 
will mature sometime earlier than if set in March. 
They should be about 15 inches by 6, and the, bulbs 
just covered with earth. Black‘seed sown last 
month should be nicely up, and receive a thorough 
cleaning. 

Potatoes.—A singular blight has visited potatoes 
this season, entirely destroying the vines of large 
fields, just as the tubers had fairly commenced to 
grow. It is believed by many to have been caused 
by the hot, sultry, showery weather just after the 
middle of June. 

Spinach—May be sown in the early part of the 
m@nth. That sown last month will require hoeing. 

Squashes.—Cut off, dry in the sun, and then pack 


/ away in a cool, dry place. 


Turnips.—If sown broadcast will be too thick in 
patches, and should be cut out with the hoe or pulled 


by hand. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Strawberries.—It is hardly advisable to plant straw- 
berries north of the latitude of New York city later’ 
than August, as they will not get deeply rooted, and 
may be hoven out by the frosts of winter. Those 
planted last month should be kept clean so that they 
may get as good)a growth as possible. 

Grapes.—Hartford Prolifics will ripen about the 
middle, but if left on the vines about two weeks after 
they turn black will be greatly improved in quality. 
So of other varieties; the longer they can hang on 
their vines without being injured by frost, or dropping 
from their stems the better they will be. When 
gathered, those to be preserved, should be handled 
carefully, all defective ones removed, and packed in 
a tight box with paper between each layer. The 
crop is greatly injured this season by mildew. 

P. Cc. R. 





GRAPES AND WILD LANDs IN KAnsas.—Mr. A. 
M. Barns, of Manhattan, Kansas, who has for some 
years paid considerable attention to the cultivation 
of the grape, and who claims to have the largest 
number of varieties of grapes in the United States, 
writes us that there is no locality in the Loyal States 
where the grape does as well as in Kansas. 

He speaks very encouragingly of the future pros. 
pects of the State, especially in regard to grape cul- 
ture. Any industrious young man with $50 or $100 
could not do better than settle in that section. Govy- 
ernment gives 80 acres of land to actual settlers, 
within 10 miles of the Pacific Railroad, and 160 





acres if over 10 miles from the railroad. 
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HORTICULTURE IN INDIANA. 





We are indebted to the Hon. J. D. G. NELSoN, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., for a copy of the Transactions of 
the Indiana Horticultural Society for 1865, of which 
he is President. We make a few extracts. In his 
excellent address before the Society, the President 
remarks : 


ERRORS OF THE PAST——-HINTS FOR THE FUTURE. 


“ Indidn@ is a fine fruit-growing State, and, had 
this Society been organized twenty years ago, and 
the same interest taken in cultivating, planting and 
producing tlie best and most profitable varieties of 
fruits as is just now beginning to be taken, the reve- 
nue to the State from that source would be immense 
besides the luxury of every person eating fruit “un 
der his own vine and fig tree.” But to arrive at suc 
cess, the fruit-grower has many obstacles to encour- 
ter and many enemies to contend with. The season, 
the soil, the climate, insects in multitude, with sn 
endless chain of minor drawbacks—all of which he 
has to meet and combat as best he can. But his 
great and powerful weapon is horticultural knowl- 
edge. Armed with that, he will march into the con- 
flict with an almost positive assurance of success. 

The apple being the great staple fruit crop for 
market, as well as for family use for the million, I 
pass over the other delicious fruits for the present, 
and will drop a few suggestions on this branch of 
the subject. Having been a fruit-grower to some 
considerable extent for the past twenty-five years, 
and having paid dearly and bitterly for much of the 
little horticultural learning I have, I propose giving 
a few brief practical hints that may be of some use 
to others. 

My great and leading error, like most other begin- 
ners, was, in the great number of varieties and the 
want of selection of suitable sorts adapted to the 
soil and climate—a most fatal error, which added to 
the frequent blunders or \impositions of nursery- 
men, who I am sorry to say, are not always more hon- 
est than other men, have given me endless trouble 
for the past twenty years, and attended with not a 
little expense. I have been grafting and re-grafting 
ever since my first orchard began to bear, until I 
converted nearly five hundred trees from probably 
half as many sorts into siz or eight varieties, and am 
still engaged in grafting from twenty-five to fifty 
trees a year, and expect to continue the business, if 
I live, for years to come, and until the varieties in 
the main, are few in number, and those only of the 
most choice and profitable sorts. 

For the benefit of others who have blundered into 
similar difficulty, and their numbers are legion, I will 
state, that my practice is to visit my orchards during 
the frniting. season, every day if possible, certain- 

a 








ly twice a week, provided*with a pencil, aealanil 
dum book, lables, and small strips of white mus 
lin in my pocket. I take notes from time to time 
anc from year to year in regard to the growth, health. 
fulness and productiveness of the trees, quality of 
fruit, kind of soil, treatment, and any and all other 
particulars that it may be important to know, before 
determining what disposition to make of any varie 
ty. When I become convinced that a certain varie. 
ty for any cause is not worthy or profitable, no may: 
ter how good a reputation it may have established 
elsewhere, I tie a strip of muslin on a limb conspicy. 
osly, and attach a lable with the name of the varie. 
ty with which I wish it grafted written upon it,and_ 
when the graftera are at work, they see the signal 
and the work is soon done. 
AFTER-MANAGEMENT OF A GRAFTED APPLE ORCHARD, 
Judging from the many inquiries I have received, 
and from the numerous grafted orchards I have seen, 
I am apt to think that the subject of after manage 
ment of a grafted orchard is not well understood, 
and as the practice of grafting orchards is becoming 
more general, where the fruit from any cause be. 
comes unsatisfactory, I will go on to say, that my cus 
tom is not to wait till the trees get large, but as soon 
as I get fruit from a variety for a sufficient length 
of time to become satisfied, I commence the work at 
once, and graft all of that variety, except a speci- 
men tree or two—putting in two scions in each stock 
grafted. On or before the first of July I visit my 
grafted trees, and if both scions are growing, which 
will generally be the case, if the work is well done; 
I pull out the weakest one, or the one least needed 
in shaping the top of-the tree, rub off all sprouts, 
(and there will be plenty,) and enough of the limbs 
to give plenty of room, light and air, so that the 
grafts may make a good healthy growth. This I 
continue through the season as time and opportuni- 
ty offers, sometimes pinching the ends of the graft 
if growing too rapidly. The following year cut one 
half or more of all the old wood remaining—cut back 
the grafts if the growth is too great, which is rarely 
the case, and see that the tree is well balanced, espe 
cially not too heavy on the east side. If there have 
been any failures and more grafts are needed, put 
them in. If too many, cut them out and see that 
plenty{of room, air and light is given again, throught 
the growing season. The third year cut out all the 
balance of the old wood, and the job is finished ex- 
cept keeping the sprouts rubbed off, and sometimes 
stoping the grafts by pinching as before, to make 
them stocky. Trees thus managed make as fine an 
orchard as reot grafted trees, and frequently much 


finer.” 
PEAR BLIGHT. 


A paper written by Dr. J. P. KmTianp, of Ohio, 
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on the Pear Blight was read, in which it is claimed 
that the disease is caused by atmospheric fungus. 
Prof .SALISBURY has discovered the spores of the fun- 
gus in blighted trees. , 

| YELLOWS IN PEACHES. — 

The Secretary gave an interesting-account of a 
visit he had made to the peach orchards of New Jer- 
sey. Wecopy what he says about the yellows: 

“Tt has been settled that trees of all ages are lia- 
ble to this malady, though they are seldom attacked 
before the age of five or six years. The first indica: 
tion in the tree is a tendency to produce suckers or 
water-sprouts, generally on but one main branch the 
first year. The fruit on this limb ripens several days 
in advance of the regular time, and before the rest 
of thesame tree. The second year the disease spreads 
considerably in the tree, affecting it precisely like the 
first ; and the third year nearly always suffices to 
‘finish’ them entirely. That this disease is conta- 
gious there can be but little doubt, as it has always 
been observed that the trees immediately adjoining 
those infected are sure to show the incipient symp- 
toms the first year thereafter. The cause, as well as 
remedy, still remainsa mystery. Orchards have been 
known to fail entirely by the ninth year, while oth- 
ers closely contiguous have flourished almost intact 
to the age of eighteen or twenty years.” 








GREELEY FRUIT PREMIUMS. 


THE premiums offered by the Hon. Horace Gree- 
ley consist of three prizes of one hundred dollars 
each, for the best bushel of apples, the best bushel 
of pears, and the best dish of grapes (not less than 
six pounds) of varieties best adapted to general cul- 
tivation. 

The premium on grapes was awarded last fall to 
the Iona, but from the shortness of the notice, Dr. 
Grant declined to receive the award, and asked that 
the premium be thrown open and decided in the fall 
of 1865. 

The following varieties of apples and pears were 
exhibited and examined last fall and will not come 
into competition this year, except from the parties 
who exhibited the specimens then, viz: 

APPLES. — Hubbardston, Nonsuch, Fallawater, 
Conkling’s Seedling, Swaar and Baldwin. 

Prars.—Bartlett, Lawrence, Duchesse de Angou- 
leme and Danas Hovey. 

The fruit for which the premiums are offered must 
be exhibited at the 36th Annual Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute, to be hejd in the large Armory in 
Fourteenth Street, west of Sixth Avenue. The ap- 
ples and pears must be exhibited in baskets, barrels 
or boxes containing one bushel each, and must be 
placed on the tables on or before Monday, the 18th 
of September. Varieties which ripen at a later pe- 


riod may be exhibited at the rooms of the American 
Institute on the second Tuesday of November, and 
the second Tuesday of December, in competition for 
the same premiums. 

The following gentlemen, well known to the Hor- 
ticultural community, have been appointed a com- 
mittee to examine and report upon the varieties ex- 
hibited :—Messrs. John A. Warder, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Chas. Downing, Newburgh, N. Y.; Isaac M. Ward, 
Newark, N. J.; Wm. 8. Carpenter, New York; P. 
T. Quinn, Newark, N. J.; Wm. L. Ferris, Throg’s 
Neck, N. Y.; E. Ware Sylvester, Lyons, N. Y. 

Mr. Peter B. Mead will meet with this committee 
in awarding the premium on the grape. 

The fruit for these premiums should be directed 
to John W. Chambers, Clerk of the American Insti- 
tute, Fourteenth street, New York, and marked 
“For the Greeley Premiums.” The charges myst 
be paid to the place of exhibition. 


NEGLECT OF VEGETABLE GROWING, 


THE Magazine of Horticulture has an article on 
this subject, quoting largely from the London Gar 
deners’ Chronicle. There is no doubt but that an at- 
tempt to improve vegetables is looked upon as quite 
beneath the dignity of a scientific horticulturalist, 
and that professional gardeners leave the out-door 
kitchen garden department to their subordinates ; 
but as the Magazine of Horticulture well says : 

“ Do the mass of cultivators, not gardeners, in the 
meaning of the word, but those who possess a quar- 
ter or half or- whole acre, and make cultivation a 
pastime, consider at all the necessity of thought in 
the supply and culture of superior vegetables? Are 
they familiar with the best varieties, and the supe- 
riority of some kinds over others? We fear not, and 
the evil exists because the idea exists that anybody 
can cultivate a vegetable garden. Until this idea 
is reversed improvement must be necessarily slow. 
‘How is it,’ we often hear asked, ‘that they raise 
such fine celery as we see in the market? or, ‘how 
can I get radishes, long, clean, and free’from worms?” 
If there was no skill in these things, these questions 
would not be asked, for all would have an abundance 
of the best. But there is a real difference in vegeta- 
bles, apparent to the most ignorant, and hence there 
must be skill somewhere. We may therefore con- 
sider that question at rest,—that to grow superior 
vegetables, supply them in abundahce, in succession, 
in season and out of season, and at the least outlay 
of labor and manure, is in pom A an congener pa 
not easy, and one requiring forethought, industry, en- 
ergy, and practical skill.” 

Our Government has attempted to assist in this 
by introducing new varieties @nd sending out seeds 
with great liberality, but like most Government ef- 
forts of the kind it has proved a comparative failure, 
There is not interest enough felt in the country at 
large in the matter. The general idea is that a po- 
tato is a potato,a beet a beet, and that one i8 no bet- 


ter than another. Fully as great a mistake as to 








say that a native apple is equal for the table toa 
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Northern Spy, or that the old fashioned choke pear | have thought that the kitchen garden hat Teta 
is as good as a Virgalieu. Now is the time to test | generally neglected. How scantily are our tables, 
almost all the principal varieties of vegetables, and | especially in the country, supplied with vegetables, 
to find out which are the best, and whether any new | How few farmers grow asparagus, or cauliflowers, or 
kinds have been cultivated in your neighborhood. | sslsify, or gelery. Even good varieties! of peas are 
If the County and State Fairs made their vegetable | not abundant, and tomatoes are by no means egy. 
department more prominent, and did not give prizes|mon. Beets and beans are more general; but of 
merely for sizes, we might hope that these societies | what poor varieties! And so of melons, and a george 
would be the medium of great improvement and so |of other plants which can be easily raised. It is g 
benefit the country by increasing the production, 'disgrace to our intelligence and a positive loss in 
improving the quality and lowering the price of | health and happiness that so little attention is given 











vegetables which form such a large proportion of 
the daily food of the nation. 





APPLE TREES IN THE WEST—HEADING LOW. 





THE Rural World says: “A few days since we 
passed an orchard of young apple trees, where the 
heads had been caused to start six or seven feet from 
the ground. The trees had evidently been planted 
four or five years. A few of the trees had withstood 
the effects of the sun on the bodies and were grow- 
ing well, but at least two-thirds of them had been 
killed outright. When will tree planters learn that 
in this climate, trees must be permitted to branch 

-low? They will do so if allowed to have their 
way. But the ruthless hand of the planter with his 
sharp knife will cut away every branch within reach. 
The sun in February and March shines upon the 
body of the tree, warms it, sets the sap in circula- 
tion and a freeze ensues the following night, congeal- 
ing the sap, rupturing the sap vessels, and death 
sooner or later follows. The bark becomes black 
and the wood rotten. Those who have their apple 
trees pruned high, if they will look on the south- 
west side of their trees, will find what we have 
stated is true. The only way to save trees with 
high heads is to put plank on the south side, or wrap 
them with sacks or some other material: This will 
protect them from the sun. The branches when al- 
lowed to grow low will shade and protect the bole of 
ithe tree. The bodies of all trees, whether with high 
or low heads, are benefitted by being wrapped with 
some material, not tight enough howéver to bind 
the bark. 1 

Good orchards can not be had without care and 
skill any more than good crops without good culti- 
vation, and the sooner tree planters learn this the 
better.it will be forttheir interests. 





“ FIELD AND GARDEN VEGETABLES OF AMERICA.” 
The appearance of such a work as this is a pleas- 
ant indication of an increasing interest in the cul- 
ture of garden vegetables. Within the last twenty- 
five years rapid advancement has been made in the 
introduction of improved varieties of fruits, but we 


to the cultivation of the best Varieties of culinary 
vegetables. 

This book is one that has long been needed. [t 
has been prepared with great care, and will prove 
invaluable to every gardener. It will occupy the 
same position in vegetable gardening as Downing’s 
Fruit and Fruit Trees does in pomology. 





THINNING FRUIT. 

FEw owners of fruit trees will be apt to consider 
arly advice under this head as applicable the present 
season, the crop being mostly a very light 
There are some trees, however, on which the fruit 
might be thinned to much advantage. Many trees 
are allowed to bear in ordinary seasons, from four to 
six times as many specimens as accords with their 
full and perfect developmént. The fruit is conse. 
quently small and deficient in flavor. This is. the 
very year to learn a lesson on the subject. If the 
trees bear but few specimens comparatively, take off 
all the scabby, wormy and defective ones, which will 





be of no value in any event, and the crop which is 


left, having plenty of room, will show a size, beauty 
and perfection that can not fail to convince cuitive 
tors of the advantage of thinning. We have heard 
a skilful orchardist assert that by taking off two 
thirds of his peaches, the remainder increased s0 
much in size as to give the same number of bushels 
us without thinning, while their improved appear 
ance and quality enabled him to realize triple the 
price. . 
It is an easy task te thin out she fruit of an or- 
chard, and is a positive saving of labor—inasmuch 
as it is easier to remove the fruit when it is small, 
and requires no care in picking and handlihg, than 
to do it when the specimens become full-sized at 
maturity. For example, if a tree bears at first three 
thousand specimens, it is easier to take off two 
thousand when they may all be thrown into a single 
basket, than to pick this game two thousand after- 
wards with all the care required in careful handling 
to prevent bruising. One great advantage in gath- 
ering large, fine specimens, over small and imperfect 
ones, is the greater rapidity with which they may 





be taken from the tree.—Country Gentleman. 
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THE LITTLE DOVES. 





[ From “Carols, Hymns and Songs,”. by Rev. J, H. Hopkins, Jr.) 


High on the top of an old pe tree, . 
Brvods a mother dove with her young ones three ; 
Warm over them is her soft downy breast, 
And they sing 80 sweetly in their nest: 
“Coo,” say the little ones, “ Coo,” says she, 
All in their nest in the old pine tree, 


Soundly they sleep throuch the moonshiny night, 

Each young one cover'd and tack'd in tight; 

Morn wakes them up with the first blush of light, 

And they sing to each other with all their might— 
*Coo,” say the little ones, “Coo,” says she, 

All in their nest in the old pine tree. 


When in the nest they are all left alone. 
While their mother far for their dinucr has flown, 
jet and gently they all remain, 
| their mother they see come home again: 
Then “Coo,” say the little ones, “ Coo,” says she, 
All in their nest in the old pine tree. 


When they are fed by their tender mother, 

One never will push nor crowd another; 

Each opens widely his own little bill, 

And he patiently waits, and gets his fill: 

Then “ Coo,” says the little ones, “Coo,” says she, 
All in their nest in the old pine tree. 


Wisely the mother begins, by and by, 

To make her poss ones learn to fly; 

Just for a little way over the brink, 

Then back to the nest as quick as wink: 

And “Coo,” say the little ones, “Coo,” says she, 
All in their nest in the old pine tree. 


Fast grow the young ones, day and night, 

Till their wings are plumed four a longer flight; 
Till unto them at the last draws nigh 

The time when they all must say good bye: 
Then “ Coo,” say the little ones, “ Coo,” says she, 
And away they fly from the old pine tree. 





TALK WITH THE YOUNG FOLKS, 





WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMER BY C. N. BEMENT. 





WE propose, Mr. Editor, to have a little monthly 
chat with the young folks, in which we shall talk to 
them about every thing we deem important and use- 
ful. We believe in children, and believe in treating 
them well, and teaching them every thing they ought 
toknow. We do not believe in scolding and fretting 
at them for what we have never taught them, This 
would be a dull world without children and young 
folks. They are the sunshine of life. They keep us 
all fresh and frolicsome. We don’t want to associate 
with the man who don’t like to play witi children. We 
do not fancy bad children—such as swearing boys and 
pouting girls. We do not fancy dirty-faced, crying, 
snarling, fighting, cheating, lying children, who can’t 
be trusted and are disobedient and tricky. Deliver us 
from such ; but give us the clean, laughing faces, whase 
qyes are as pleasant as the merry stars; whose tongues 
love to speak good words, whose hands are ever ready 
to do the right things, and whose hearts are always 
loving somebody. We hope to have a troop of such 
little folks around us. We hope, and shall try to mix 


every month, and hope and trust they will take hold 





with a hearty relish and read every word we write, 


READING. , 

This is a reading age and full of all kinds of books 
and papers, Everybody has a paper, even to the chil- 
dren. The news all goes into print, and the people 
read it and then talk about it. All the jokes, puns, 
fun, pleasant stories and good lessons are printed, and 
80 become public property. -The best of things get 
into papers, magazines and books. Mcn’s best thoughts 
and feelings, their cutest, funniest, loveliest ideas are 
spread ‘on paper.- So by reading we get the best of 
every thing—the cream of news and knowledge. How 
much young people lose, then, that can not read.- 
Reading is talking on paper, and everybody who has a 
tongue and loves to talk should love to read. 

MANNERS. 

Young folks should be mannerly. But how to be 1s 
the question. Many a good boy and girlfeel that they 
can not behave to suit themselves in the presence of 
company. They are awkward, clownish, rough. They 
feel timid, bashful and self-distrustful the moment ~ 
they are addressed by a stranger, or appear in company. 
There is but one way to get over this feeling and ac- 
quire graceful and easy manners, and that is to do the 
best they can all the time at home as well as abroad, 
Good manners are not learned so much as acquired as 
a habit. They grow upon us by use. We must be 
courteous, agreeable, civil, kind, gentlemanly and 


‘womanly at home, and then it will'soon become a kind 


of second nature to be so everywhere. A coarse, rough 
manner at home, begets a habit of roughness, which 
we can not lay off if we try when we go among strang- 
ers. The most agreeable we have ever known in com- 
pany are those that are perfectly agreeable at home, 
Home is the school for all the best things. 

‘THE GIRLS. 

Everybody likes the girls if they are only good, and 
few like them if they are not good. But what is a 
good girl? Is it one that is contented to sit all day 
about the house and do nothing; that will let the books 
and papers lay all day on the table and not read one of 
them; that seeks not to know anything valuable or do 
anything useful, whose only use is to consume victuals 
and wear out dry goods? Is such an one a good girl? 
Certainly not. She only is good who does good. Girls 
have something to do as well as boys. They are some- 
thing more than dolls—more than babies. They have 
much to learn and do to be good and useful. They 
have minds to educate every whit as good and strong 
as the boys; they have hearts to cultivate, as brave and 
noble as they are tender and loving; they have hands 
to teach all useful labors and consciences to train in 
the way of duty. They have characters to form, 
opinions to {make up, positions to fill, avecations to 
pursue, duties to prepare for every thing that is great 
and good to do. Doing these things makes them good. 
Such girls are of inestimable value to themselves, their 
families and the world. 





First think; and if thy thoughts approve thy will, 
Then speak; and,after that thou speak’ st, fulfill. 
Defend the prath; for that who will not die, 

A coward is, and gives himself the lie. 
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HOUSE-WORK, 








Or all the curious kinds of work, house-work will 
win the prize. Take your eyes off of it two minutes, 
and it goes to destruction. Keep them on all the time 
and you can not get on any more than a horse in a mill. 
It is circular work. It always begins in the middle 
and leaves off exactly where it begun. How the same 
dust, apparently, that you swept off the room is burnt 
in the stove, carried up chimney, dropped through the 
roof and deposited again in very nearly the same places 
on the floor is the queen of mysteries. A hundred 
little things are holding up their hands erying ‘“‘Me 
next!’ Of course you can’t neglect them, but where 
they vanish as soon as finished is another worder. 
Plainly visible and importunate as they were before, 
now the best microscope and ear-trumpet can’t discover 
them? A call of something to do comes from parlor 
and kitchen and chambers, and sometimes the attics 
join in the chorus. If a person wishes tobe convinced 
that she really does a great deal, for one week let her 
not do a thing; let her leave the sweeping and dusting, 
the wiping of dishes, cooking of food and making of 
beds—then by the editice in ruins, judge of that which 
is weekly built. “If one could put in the keystone of 
_ the arch on Saturday night it would be a great satisfac- 
tion, but generally by that time walls begin to crack, 
the doors to swell, and the floors to warp, and‘immedi- 
ately the building needs repairs. 

It may be questioned if there is more monotony in 
house-work than in any other labor. Monotony is a 
great law of nature. It is always accompanied by va- 
riety, and the two opposites never disagree. They 
were maryied at the birth of the earth. All great and 
important operations are monotonous, while smaller 
and more trifling ones have variety. Every year seeds 
germinate and leaves unfold in the same way, but every 
leaf and every seed is different. Like the centrifugal 
and centripetal forces, monotony and variety, though 
opposite in character, combine to produce the same re- 
sult. The first, like a strong, dark under-cnrrent, has 
its august power made more apparent by the feathery, 
harmless foam on the surface. The house-maid may be 
cheered by knowing that the scrubbing of a floor or 
washing a garment, if measured by its monotony, is as 
important as the law of gravitation or any known laws 
in the planetary system. The amount of time that 
house-work consumes is another marvel. ‘It does not 
take but three seconds to do this, three minutes to do 
that, five minutes and a half to do the other thing. 
So, taking a general view and speaking highly figura- 
tively, we say it don’t take any time at all, while expe- 
rience proves that minutes have a marvelous way of 
increasing to hours, hours to days, and days to weeks. 

House-work in some families lasts from lark-rising 
to bat-flying. Invention and Improvement are run- 
ning a race with Time. Labor-saving*inventions have 


clipped his wings, put clogs on his wheels, and set up 


$< 
wringers, carpet-sweepers, apple-parers, and other sim 
ilar contrivances, talk eloquently of change, recreg- 
tion, leisure antl repose. They have taken pity ox/ 
tired frames, aching backs and bleeding fingers, 
are ‘planting, watering, decking with flowers, clothing 
with verdure, to make an oasis. Seeming to be orfly 
paring apples or washing clothes, they are really up. 
locking the bodkcase, opening the books, 5 





wide the doors, stopping the cars for those who néw 
have to go into the country. The whirling wheely 
mean more than puddings and pies and spotless linen, 
Fancy sees the odd little apple-parer and mouse-trap 
of a carpet-sweeper transferred into easy chairs, yield. 
ing couches or open desks; fragrant flowers, carpeted 
fields rejoicing in rain-refreshed air, and offering changes 
for literature and the life of tastes smothered beneath 
frying-pans and gridirons. 

Early rising and system are essential to good house. 
work. System is more comprehensive than order, 
The first attends to things in general, the latter to 
those in particular. System has long arms; order, 
minute fingers. When order and neatness go crazy, 
house-work becomes a very laborious and painful 
affair. Constant putting of things in place, excessive 
scrubbing, cleaning and dusting makes up-hill traye 
of what might be a down-grade, swift and easy, or 4 
pleasant ride on an even plain. When house-work ig 
an all-predominent thing, its sway is despotic; chairs 
are nailed to the floor, and everything imploringly 
says: “ Look at me, but don’t touch me.” Sweeping, 
dusting, cooking, &c., are very needful and good exer. 
cise. An early start and off-hand tack will keep it such 
and no more, will have systematic division, producean 
appearance of graceful and not prim order, and leave 
enough dust for the sunshine to illumine. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


. Contributed to the Genesee Farmer. 





VELVET CrEAM.—One-half ounce of gelatine, or 
and a half cufs of wine juice and rind of one lemon, 
three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar. Simmer all 
together until thoroughly dissolved; then strain; 
when cool add a pint and a half of cream; stir until 
quite cold; put it in a mold, set it in cool place, sud 
it will become as stiff as bianc mange. 





Satty Lounn.—Three pints of flour, three teaspoon 
fuls of cream-tartar, one and a half teaspoonful of 
soda, butter the size of two eggs, one cup of sugar, & 
little salt—(mix all together except the soda)—four 
eggs, and a pint and a-half of milk. Dissolve the sods 
in the milk. Bake in a loaf like cake. 





BLACKBERRY Srrup.—Boil four quarts of blackber, 
ries with one pint of water. Strain them, and add one 
nutmeg, one-half ounce of allspice, and one pougd of 
loaf sugar. Boil again, and when cool add three gills 
of brandy. ‘ 





DericaTe Puppine.—Whites of three eggs, one-half 
pound of sugar, one-half pound of flour, one pint of 





way-stations where he must let off steam. Clothes- 


cream. Bake fifteen minutes. 
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A CONTEN7 2D FARMER. 


Oxce upon a time, Frederick, King of Prussia, sur- 
named “Old Fritz,” took a ride, and espied an old 
farmer plowing his acre by the wayside, cheerfully 
singing his melody. 

“You must be well off, old man,”’ said the King. 
« Does this acre belong to you on which you so indus- 
triously labor ?”” 

“No, sir,” replied the farmer, who knew not it was 
the King. “I am not so rich as that; I plow for 

” 


“How much do you get a day?” asked the King, 


“Right groschen,’’ (about twenty cents,) said the |’ 


farmer. 
“This is not much,”’ replied the King. ‘Can you 


get along with this?” 

“ Get along and have something left.” 

“ How is that?” 

The farmer smiled and said: ‘ Well, if I- must tell 
you—two groschen are for myself and wife; with two 
I pay my old debts; two I lend away, and: vo I give 
away for the Lord’s sake.” 

“This is a mystery which I can not solve,” said the 
King. 

“Then I will solve it for you,” said the farmer. “TI 
have two old parents at home who kept me when I was 
weak and needed help, and now that they are weak and 
need help I keep them. This is my debt toward which 
I pay two groschen a day. The third pair of groschen 
which I lend away I spend for my children, that they 
mayireceive Christian instruction. This will come 
handy to me and my wife when we get old. With the 
last two groschen I maintain two sisters whom I could 
not be combelled to keep. This is what I give for the 
Lord’s sake.” 

The King, apparently well pleased with the answer, 
said: “ Bravely spoken, old man. NowI will also give 
you something to guess. Have you ever seen me 
before ?”’ 

“ Never,”’ said the farmer. 

“Tn less than five minutes you shall see mé fifty 
times, and carry in your pocket fifty of my likenesses,” 

“This is a mystery which I can not unravel,” said 
the farmer. 

“Then I will solve it for you,” said the King. 
Thrusting his hand into his pocket and counting him 
fifty bran-new gold pieces into his hand, stamped with 
his royal likeness, he said to the astonished farmer, 
who knew not what was coming: “The coig is gen- 
uine, for it also comes from our Lord God, and I am 
his paymaster. I bid you adieu.” 





Tue LanGcuaGE or FLOwERS AND Fruits.—The lilac 
in April—“‘ Give me leave.”’ The rose in June—* Well, 
I'm blowed.”’ The asparagus in July—‘‘ Cut and come 
again.” Peas in August—‘‘Shell out.” The apple 
tree in September—‘‘Go it, my pippins.’? The cab- 
bage in Decomber—‘‘ My heart’s my own.” 





Thweetly murmurih the breethe from the thea, 
Thoothing my thoul te thlumberth; 

And on itth waveth come sceneth to me, 
Of the Patht, in endleth numberth, 


I thigh ath I think how yearth have sped— 
How joy hath left me to thorrow ; 
5 2 heart now thleepeth the thleep of the dead; 
ut it waketh to gladneth to-morrow. 


Now dantheth the thpray on the creth’ way: 
Beneath the thun's tayth it litter - 

Thuth my thoul, when no longer thorrow enthla' 
‘Neath Hope “th thun in happineth flitterth. 


Tho thing to me thweetly, breethe from the thea, 
That Hope may be ever bethide me; 

That dethpair ne'er thall thackle the free, \ 
Nor evilth thall ever betide me! . 





Osrrine OrnpERS.—A certain General of the United 
States Army, supposing his favorite horse dead, order- 
ed an Irishman to go and skin him. ° , 

‘What, is ‘ Silver-tail’ dead?” asked Pat. 

‘What is that to you?’ replied éhe officer. “Do 
as I bid you, and ask no questions.” 

Pat went about his business, and in an hour or two 
returned. 

‘* Well, Pat, where have you been to all this time ?”’ 
asked the General. 

“‘ Skinning the horse, your honor.” 

** Does it take nearly two hours to perform such an 
operation ?”’ 

“No, yer honor; but thin you see it tuck abont half 
an hour to catch him.” 

‘*Catch him? fire and furies! was he alive ?”’ 

“Yes, yer honor; and you know I could’nt skin 
him alive.’’ R 

“Skin him alive! did you kill him?” ‘ 

“To be sure I did; you know I must obey ordem , 
without asking any questions.”’ 





SouTHERN Poor Wuitr Fo_x.—About seven miles 
from Richmond I saw a man lying under the shade of 
a tree, assiduously chewing tobacco. After saluting 
him, and after several questions, to which I received 
lazy yeses and noes, I asked him to what churches the 
people in that neighborhood usually went. ‘ Well, 
not much toany.’’ ‘‘ What are their religious views ?”’ 
“Well, not much of any.” “ Well, my friend, what 
are your religious views?’’ Iasked. The man answer- 
ed slowly and sleepily, ‘‘ My own ’pinion is, that them 
as made me "Il take care of me.” 





Wary is a man who has just carried his carpet bag on 
shore from a steamboat like the owner of the soil ? 
Becanse he is possessed of landed property. 


$$$ + 

A Lapy had a duck which, on hearing that it was to 
be killed for dinner, walked into the garden and delibe- 
rately stuffed itself with sage and onions. 











A PRIVATE banker is every man who can lay his hand 
on his pocket, and speak of his cash-here. 


A bird that always faces the storm.—The weather- 
cock, 
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THE GENESEE FARMER FOR 1866. 
THREE MONTHS FOR NOTHINC! 


As we have before said, we intend to make several 
improvements in the Farmer for 1866— better paper, 
better printing, and more matter. The price will be 
the same as this year. It can not be afforded for less 
than one dollar a year to single subscribers, and eighty 
cents in clubs of five and upwards. We have received 
Many assurances from our readers, far and near, that 
our “ Walks and¥Talks on the Farm” and our “ Market 
Reports” are alone worthmore than the paper costs. 
These will be continued, (should our lives and health 
be spared,) and we hope that our friends will make an 
earnest effort to increase our circulation in their re- 
spective neighborhoods, The present is a good time 
to commence. At the different Fairs our readers will 
see many of their acquaintances who do not take the 
GENESEE FaRMER. Will they not say a good word for 
it, and offer to take subscriptions? For one dollar we 
Will send the GeNrsEE Farmer to all new subscribers 
for October, November and December of this year and 
the whole volume for 1866! We shall in a short time 
offer a liberal list of premiums to those who get up 
clubs, and all that are sent in on the above offer will be 
#ounted in making up the awards, 

We have not space to say more on. this subject— 
neither is it necessary. Let all who feel an interest in 
the GENESEE FARMER take a copy with them to the 
Fairs and see what can be done to increase our circula- 
tion. Recollect that every*additional name counts. 

0 4p @ 


How to Alter a Country House, 





Tue article on this subject in the last number of fhe 
Farmer, page 237, should have been credited to the 
Horticulturist. It is one of a series of highly interest- 
ing and instructive papers written for the Horticulturist 
by the author of My Farm Gt Edgewood, and we are 
sorry that by an oversight due credit was not given at 
the time. The publishers of the Horticulturist deserve 
commendation for their enterprise in securing such 


able contributors. 
———- 4a oe 


American Mowing Machines in England. 


At the recent trial of implements and machines at 
the Fair of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
held at Plymouth, Walter A. Wood, of Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., received the first prize for mowing machines ; 
the first prize for reapers, and the second prize for 
combined machines. This is certainly glory enough 
for one year, 





The Markets, F 


Since our last report prices of all kinds of agricul. 
tural produce have advanced very decidedly, The 
wheat crop throughout large portions of the Wést Was 
seriously injured by insects, rust, drouth, &e., 80 that 
even had harvest weather proved propitiaus the, yield 
would have been much below,the average. But 
sections in the Western States have been Visited with 
unusual rains, which have destroyed much grain ang 
seriously damaged the whole crop. It sgems to be ag. 
mitted that there is comparatively little first-quality 
wheat in the West. An Eastern gentleman, who has 
recently made a tour through the West, writes tosthe 
Country Gentleman from St. Louis, under date of 
August 14, as follows: 


“Through the major part of Opio, Indiana and fy. 
nois, I found an excessively wet season, with preyailj 
rains for the past six- weeks. The country 
almost deluged with water, and vast areas of the level 
and prairie lands of these States present the a 
ance of immense swamps. The sky is dark, rain cop. 
stantly falling, and only two or three days of sunshine 
have gladdened the spirits of Western men in 
weeks. Not one-fifth of the wheat and oats have beeg 
threshed or stacked. That which is stacked in 
cases stands in water a foot deep, and is 
throughout; that in shock is grown, and the straw dis- 
colored.” 


This, it will be observed, was written August 14th 
We have just received from Washington the report of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture for August. The 
Commissioner has a system of estimating the yield of 
the crops, based on reports from correspondents in all 
sections of the loyal States. The reports of his cor 
respondents are up to August Ist. From these rm 
ports he estimates that the crop of wheat this yearwill 
be 134,454,125 bushels, while the crop. of 1864 was 
160,695,823 bushels—showing a deficiency of 26,241,008 
bushels. 

Now even admitting that the crop has not suffered 
since these reports were made, the /prospects of our 
being able to export much wheat are not very bright 

Our exports of wheat and flour from New York to 
Great Britain and the Continent from the Ist of Sep 
tember, 1864, to the week ending August 22, 1863, were 
136,666 barrels of flour and 374,526 quarters of wheat; 
or reckoning a barrel of flour equal to five bushels of 
wheat, our total exports of wheat to Europe have been 
less than three and a half million bushels. Now ifit 
is true that our crop of wheat last year was over one 
hundred and sixty millions, and that out of this we 
have been able to spare only three and a half millions, 
how much shall we have to spare out of a crop estk 
mated at only one hundred and thirty-four millions? 

If the deficiency is as great as is here estimated, we 
shall not only have no wheat to export, but shall need 
to import over twenty million bushels to give 38 3 
much wheat as we had last year. We say nothing of 
the probable demand for flour from the Southem 
States, which will still further increase the deficiency 
of the supply. 

No wonder, therefore, that within the past two or 
three weeks the grain market has been excited, and 
that prices have advanced fifty cents a bushel! In this 
section Eastern buyers are picking up wheat in all the 
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country towns, and paying from $1.85 to $2.00 a bushel 


for red and amber. We saw a load of amber wheat 
gold in this city to-day (August 28) for $2.03. We also 
saw another load of amber wheat for which $2.25 was 
asked! We do not know whether he got it or not, but 
buyers were quite excited and bid against each other 
‘very freely. -We should not be surprised if the price 
should go up to $2.25 before this reaches our readers, 
We are inclined to think it a good time to sell. We 
advised the readers of the Genesce Farmer last month 
not “to be in too big a hurry to sell,’’ and those who 
acted on the advice have made money by it. We an- 


‘ tieipated a rise, but it has come sooner than we ex- 


pected, end there may be a slight reaction. But if the 
facts given above are to be relied upon, is would seem 


impossible for wheat to fall permanently. It is gene-}- 


rally best, however, to sell when you can get a good 
price. 

Only $1.10 a bushel is offered in this city for 
parley. This is relatively a lower price. than either 
wheat or corn, and it is therefore likely to advance 
somewhat. 

Odts bring from 45 to 47 cents, and Canada peas sell 
from $1.20 to $1.25. Beans are not in market, and the 
price is nominally only $1.00 per bushel. We can not 
but think that they will be considerably higher than 
this. Potatoes have advanced. They are worth from 
60 to 70 cents. Onions are low this season. We hear 
of contracts made at 62}¢ cents per bushel. Timothy 
hay, $12@$16 per ton. Fine mill-feed, $15@$16 per 
ton. Fall apples, $1.00perbushel. Contracts for win- 
ter apples have been made at as high as $4.25 # barrel. 
Corn, We. Wool qguict at 58@60c. 

Beef cattle still maintain their price. ‘ We hear of 
some extra fat cattle being sold in this section for 8c. 
a bb. live weight. The price in Albany this week 
ranges from 434 to 93¢c. @ Ib. live weight, and 10c. for 
“premium cattle.” Prices advanced this week 25c. a 
ewt. ‘ 

Sheep are lower than for sometime past. Good fat 
sheep bring from 6 to 7c. a Tb. live weight in Albany, 
and lambs 7 to 8c. 

Hogs in Albany bring from 114f to 12i¢c. ® DB. live 
weight. The demand for store hogs throughout the 
country is very brisk. 

Loter.—Another steamer is just in from England. 
The weather had been’ wet and retarding the harvest. 
Wheat has advanced materially, though on the day the 
steamer sailed the weather had brightened up a little 
and the market drooped accordingly! ° 

Gold is 144,. with an upward tendency. 

*<-apr e— 
* Wheat in Indiana. 


A correspondent at Coesse,.Ind., writes us under 
date of August 22, that ‘‘the wheat crop in that sec- 
tion is a failure. Many fields were not cut atall.” He 
thinks they will have wheat there at $2 per bushel be- 
fore December. We have accounts from other sections 
of the West equally unfavorable. ’ 

——_e<+4>> o—___—_- 
Some one says: Timothy for muscle, clover for milk, 


and corn for fat. 











Literary Notices. 
5 





HOURS AT HOME. A ular Monthly, devoted to Religions 
and Useful Literature. Edited by J. M. Suzrwoop, Angust. 
New York: Cuances Soniswer & Co. 


This periodical has entered upon its career with every pros 
| pect of success, Its title is an excellent description of its con- 
tents. Tho tone of the magazine is Christian, bu@the articles 
are not exclusively upon religious subjects. One feature in all 
the numbers which have yet appeared which we think peculiarly 
worthy of notice, is the stories of the sufferings and persecu- 
tions of the early Scotch and German Protestants. The youth 
of our land can not learn to respect too much those excellent 
people—the lards, the Hussites, and the Waldenesses—who 
“ wandered in deserts and in mountains, in dens and caves of the 
earth,” and ‘suffered all afflittions with wonderful heroism and 
with exalted faith. 4 

The Literary articles are of great merit and interest. This is 
really a family magazine, and one that we can heartily recom- 
mend to our readers, 

CONVERSION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. The Boyle Lec- 
tures for the year 1 By Cuanies Merrvat, D. D. New 
Yqk: D, Arrieton & Co, 

' This new publication is a most valuable series of lectures on a 
most interesting but much neglected period of history. The 
subject is treated with great originality, and so clearly that the 
most general reader; will be interested. The style is pure and 
elegang, and gives a grace to the dryest argument, Any one 
who will commence the book will not lay it down unread. The 
notes in the appendix are very valuable. 


CONSPIRACY TRIAL. Vol. 1. Boston: J, E. Turon & Co, 

This volume contains an exceedingly minute report of this 
trial, whith will become a marked event in history) The pub- 
lishers sent a copy of this work, and of the “Sermons on the 
Death of Abraham Lincoln,” which we recently noticed, to John 
Bright, M. P., and have received in return a very complimentary 
letter. 

COMPANION POETS FOR THE PEOPLE. National Lyrics. 

By Joun G. Wuirtier. Boston: Tickyor & Frecps, 

This series of publications at the low price of fifty cents each 
is one of the most praiseworthy enterprises of this distinguished 
firm. The.present is the third number in the series. There are 
to be six in all; but none will interest Americans more than this. 
The illustrations are beautiful, and the paper and print equal’to 
the most expensive editions of the poets’ works from which 
these songs are selected. Cheap and trashy literature have ceased 
to be synonymous terms, but this series of books is a step in ad- 
vance of anything that has yet been done by American publisb- 
ers to make the best authors accessible to all. 


MERRY'S MUSEUM. New York: J. N. Stearns, 

This old established magazine for children is still as entertain- 
ing as ever, and as welcome to all families. The stories are ex- 
eellent, the puzzlesand charades well selected, and the “Merry 
Correspondence” seems to be kept up with great spirit. 
WOODWARD'S GRAPERIES, &0. New York: Groner E. & 

F. W. Woopwarp. 

This little work gives directions for ting and heating vari- 
ous horticultural buildings. It contains twenty different de- 
signs, from a simple propagating house to an elaborate range of 
conservatories, green-houses, foreing pits, hot and cold graperies, 
mushroon bélis, &c, Most of the designs are tasteful in form and 
convenient in arrangement. : 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL. Chicago, Ml,; Aurazp L, Szwrx1, 

No. 2. August, 1865, 

Another papér for the children. We old people can not mo- 
nopolize all the brain and enterprise among authors and publish- 
ors for our own amusement. The little folks are having their 
share. Mr, Sewell has in the two numbers already published 


pledged himself to do great things for the children, both for thelr 
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instruction and amusement, and we have no doubt but that he 
will fulfil his pdomise. The articles are full of life—the paper 
and printing beautiful. A finely-engraved portrait of President 
Lincoln and his favorite child is given to each subscriber.. Noth- 
ing could please children more than this picture. 
—_ ~<a eo 
New Advertisements, 


Last year Mr. H. G. Parish, who has charge of the 
prioting departr'ent of the Genesee Farmer, published 
a paper each moruing during the four days of the State 
Fair, held in this city. He proposes to do the same 
thing again this year during the Fair at Ptica. We 
have no interest in the matter, but bespeak a good 
word for him from our advertising patrons. See his 
advertisement in this number of the Farmer. 

The Nurserymen occupy a considerable space in our 
advertising columns this month—and they are ever 
welcome, for assuredly no class of producers are en- 
titled to more credit. Ellwanger & Barry of this city 
are too well known to need any commendations from 
us. They have probably the largest nurserjes in the 
world, and have done more than any other firm to 
make Rochester the head-quarters of the nursery inte- 
rest in the United States. Rochester is called the 
“Flour City,’’ and its extensive flouring mills warrant 
the name, but it is beginhing to be understood that 
Rochester owes more to its nurseries than to its Flour 
Malls. The latter absorbs a large amount of capital and 
creates but little, while the nursery business brings in 
a semi-annual supply of money from all sections of the 
United States and the British Provinces, and employs 
it in the production of the choicest fruits and flowers. 

Frost & Co., of the justly celebrated ‘‘ Genesee Val- 
ley Nurseries,” call attention to their large stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, a fuller account of which 
ean be obtained by sending for their catalogues. 

Messrs. Bronson, Graves & Selover, of Geneva, N. 
Y., are well known aad reliable nurserymen, who we 
believe advertise in the Farmer this month for the first 
time. We hope our friends will convince them that 
the readers or the Genesee Farmer know how to appre- 
ciate good fruits, ornamental trees, shrubs, &c. 

J. D. Conklin, of Locke, Cayuga county, N. Y., also 
offers “‘ fruit trees of all kinds.’’ He does not believe 
in “ root-grafted trees,” and sends out only those which 
are budded. , 

J. Hi. Foster, Jr., of West Newton, Pa., offers a choice 
collection of Strawberries, including the great Agricul- 
turist. He also sends grape vines by mail, free of post- 
age, which, now that postage on seeds, plants, &c., is 
so cheap, is a great convenience to those ordering from 
a distance. 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., of New York, the well known 
scedsmen announce a new catalogue of Dutch bulbous 
roots. Those who have never raised hyacinths and 
other bulbous flowers should set out a few this fall. 
Nothing is so beautiful in the early spring when our 
gardens are destitute of flowers, and there is no diffi- 
culty in growing them. 

D. 8. Heffron, of Utica, N..Y., will send grape vines 
of all the leading kinds “cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best.” 





a 

R. B. Shaw, of Canandaigua, N. Y., also offers & large 
quantity of grape vines. 

E. Williams, Mount Clair, N. J., calls attention to 
the new Kittatinny Blackberry, which those who haye 
seen it in bearing recommend most highly, Further 
particulars can be obtained by sending for one of hig |; 
circulars. . . 

G. H. Banta, of Tappantown, N. Y., offers apple trees 
at low prices. 

The Clover Thresher and Huller, manufactured by8, 
J. Sayles, of Clyde, N. Y., is said to be all that is claimeg 
for it. 

The Craig Microscope, advertised by G. G. Meed, of \ 
Thompsonville, Wis., is one which we have repeatedly 
used, and can commend it to our readers, 

The Brinkerhoff Churn, made by Jacob Brinkerhof, 
of Auburn, N. Y., we have used for over a year, ang 
like it very much. , 

“The Berlin (C. W.) Monthly Market,” for the salp 
of cattle, sheep, butter, &c., will be held September 7, 
We like the idea of such markets, and would like to seg 
them more common. They are very convenient both 
to buyers and sellers. 


——*+<>¢—_—. 
Agriculture in New Jersey. 





We are pleased to learn that Luther H. Tucker, of 
the Country Gentleman, has accepted—for the present at 
least—the Professorship of Agriculture at Rutgers 
College, New Jersey. This College, or more cofreetly 
speaking the Scientific School connected with it, has 
received the appropriation to that State under the act 
of Congress giving twenty thousand acres of Govern. 
ment land to each Senatorial District in the different 
States for the support of Agricultural Colleges. ‘As 
the State is not large, it is far better to give the money 
to an existing institution than to attempt the establish- 
ment of a separate Agricultural College. Rutger’s 
College is fortunate in securing such a man as Professor 
Tucker. The son of the oldest living agricultural 
editor in this country, he may be said to inherit a love 
for the theory and practice of farming. A graduate of 
Yale College, for several years the working editor of 
the Country Gentleman, and who has made extensive ag- 
ricultural tours in this country and in Europe, an élo- 
quent speaker and an earnest and ready writer, he can 
not fail to give character to the institution with which 
he is connected, and we can not but hope that his other 
engagements will allow him to accept, permanently, 
this appointment, unless, indeed, his services should 


be needed in our own State. 
To Measure Corn in the Crib. 


Tue usual rule, we believe, is to multiply the length, 
breadth and hight of the crib together in feet ; multiply 
the product by 8 and divide by 10. The result will be 
the number of bushels of ears. In thfs section we 
reckon two bushels of ears to make one of shelled 
corn. In the West three bushels of ears, we believe, 
are reckoned equal to two bushels of shelled corn. 

As an example: Supposing a crib to be 14 feet long, 
5 feet wide, and 10 feet high, it would contain 560 





‘bushels of ears, or 280 bushels of shelled corn. 
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Agricultural Exhibitions for 1865. 


i ee UT, | J. ow oteud Columbus badenckeabe Sept. 1-15 

a aly li I Be Serr rae ept. 12-1! 

= aos, S  dintlend ian oll London,... ...-+.+++ Sept. 18-23 

[ifinois,.... .. +--+. - seen peers Chicago... .... 2.2200 ept. 4-9 

¥, Eng. Av’l Society,.. we Genet Genes, MW. .. sees - ‘we 
pececcceccccesecs illiamsport ..... ..Sep 

Pennayivaniy nos ooo0oooeoo- Mila Sept. 26-29 






Pp - 
.. Sept. 12 to Oct. 19 
LaSaccedess Sept. 27-29 


Snete and ‘Town Fairs. 
NEW YORK. 
near Albany........- Sept. 19-22 
Wesatfleld. sgiee cccecesey pt. 5-7 
egacccoectocccessccetos Reed's epee eeesees Sept, 8 
Watertown...........- pt. 5-7 
Manlius v: illage..... Sept. 28-29 
Port Henry.... ..... Sept. 28-29 


ee ae RRA Sept, 25-28 
Mexico.......... ‘ 

Canandaigua. 
. Oxford 





Putiam ..Carmel.... . Sept. 13-15 
Rushville pr Rushville ....... . Sept, 26-27 
Baratogs wopecses vedeeseonsoucs Saratoga Springs,...... Sept. 5-5 
— ue nnah I cévccccdes WEED Scccqesetce Sept. 21-22 
ington a A Sept. 27-29 
Norwich.... ........ Sept. 18-20 

Little Valley........ Sept. 26-28 

ngnbn-agerand Oct. 3-5 

yon Hollow. a. 26-28 

‘Batavia .....+0. ses. Sept. 20-21 

Rochester everecteoes Sept. 26-28 








...Cooperstown. . . Oct, 3-5 
é epnemee te Oct. 5 
‘ Sept. a 
‘Kingston b oncepiogers Sept. 20-2 
2 +<—>>-—__— 


Inquiries and Answers, 





Contivator For Heavy Soris.—I wish to inquire 
which is the.best cultivator for a rather stiff and heavy 
soil I want something that will run deeper and 
loosen up the soil more than the old cultivator teeth 
do. I notice that the Johnston: Cultivator, manufac- 
tured by Remington & Sons, is well recommended. 
Whieh is the best, the Johnston or the Hyde & Wright t ? 
{s the latter really valuable as a potato digger? 
should think it would leave many of them covered up, 
aud perhage cut or bruise them.—H., Worcester county, 
Mass. 

The Johnston Cultivator, on heavy land, is the best 
we have ever used. Hyde & Wright’s shovel-plow is 
an excellent implement, but we have never used it for 
digging potatoes, though we should think it would 


answer the purpose better than the ordinary plow. 





Gattis on Horses.—(R. W.) We seldom do any- 
thing except to .wash the shoulders repeatedly with 
cold water, and put the collar so as to ease the sore 
spot. If the skin is broken, a little mutton tallow 
should be applied to keep the air from the sore. It is 
said to be a good plan to keep a little, very fine, white 
lead in a paper in your pocket, and when you stop 
your team, several times during the day, dust a little 
on the galled places. White lead and milk applied 
several times a day, with a gentle rubbing, is said to 
be excellent. 


Dircutne PLlow—(J. H.) McFarland Bros., of Union 
Springs, N. Y., make a good ditching plow for break- 
ing ap hard soils in drains. Where the land is soft | frat 
such a plow is not necessary, but where it is very hard 
it saves much labor. The price is $10. 





CLover Seep Harvester.—I would like to find qut 
through your paper where I can get a good machine for 
heading clover seed, or a description how to make one, 
Manufacturers ought to savertics more, and also give 
the price of every article. We want seed drills for dif- 
ferent Kinds of seed., Manufacturers would sell more 
if they would make it known to folks at a distance 
where = what they make, and how they sell.—D. G., 


We do not know of a good clover seed harvester, If 


7) any of our readers do we should be glad to hear from 


them. Our correspondent is right in regard to manu- 
facturers advertising more liberally. It would pay 
them and benefit the farming community. , 

Potato Diecer.—Do you know of a good, efficient 
machine for digging potatoes ?—J. SaLTEr, Chili, N.Y, 

There are several potato-digging machines which 
** promise well,” but they have not been sufficiently 
tested to warrant a decided opinion in regard to their 
merits. We hope these machines will all be exhibited 
at the coming State Pair, and if possible an opportu- 
nity be afforded for a trial. A good eaiote digger is 


much needed. , 
———++>> o—_—. 


We would call particular attention to Mr. Stone’s 
auction sale of thorough-bred cattle, sheep, &c., at 
Guelph, C. W., October 4. We need hardly remark 
that Mr. Stone’s herds and flocks are among the 
choicest on this side of the Atlantic. , 

ee 
Special Notices. 

Away with Spectacles,—0Old eyes made new. without 
Spectacles, Doctor or Medicine, Pamphlet mailed free on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. Address E, B. Foorr, M. D., No. 1180 Broad- 
way, New York. au2t 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer at twenty-five 
ents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance, 























THE GENESEE FARMER: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 
Published at Rochester, N. Y., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
Terras—Invarias_y 1x Apvance—One Dollar a year. In 
clubs o! five and upwards, Eighty Cents each. 
RINCE & CO0.°S CATALOGUES—0r all the de- 
partments of the Linnwan Nurseries and Gardens, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., will be mailed to applicants who remit two stamps 
for each one. *2t 
20, CRAPE VINES FOR SALE. 
4 BEST NATIVE VARIETIES. Also other small fruits, 
G3" Send fora Catelogee, 
1t* R. B. SHAW. Canandaigua, N. Y, 


"IMPORTANT TO TREE DEALERS. 


20.000 pics ir pee raa® 7 Yn 
G. H, BANTA, Tappantown, N. Y. 


THE KITTATINNY BLACKBERRY, 
|: a its superiority over all others, and thus en- 
y the highest authority is now offered to the pub- 
lic in limited pa t-te at reasonable rates, 


on a stamp for ontente, Witkin ae [ , — 
nt Clair, N. J. 


anaeneA, 
Diino vis 3 CONCORD and HARTFORD PRO- 


ano ceperier pally, oo. peared Com 
C we in the open n = 


Ce 




















all a 
[it] L BOAG & CO, Lockpart, N.Y.” 
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FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 


FOR FALL OF 1865... 





LLWANGER & BARRY have the 
usual large and complete stock of 


STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES, 


GRAPES, « 
both Hardy and Foreign—old and new varieties. 


STRAWBERRIES 


and other Small Fralt—ali varieties worthy of cultivation. 


‘ 
pleasure of offering their 


Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
Evergreens, &c. 


ROSES, 
including a fine collection of STANDARDS three to five feet high. 


TREE AND HERBACEOUS PEONIES, 
a great collection of new and beautiful varieties, 


Bulbous Flower Roots, &c. &c. 


The stock is vigorous, well-grown, and in every particular first 
class. 

Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers are invited to inspect the 
stock personally, and to examine the following Catalogues, which 
give fall particulars, and are sent prepaid to applicants who in- 
close stamps, as follows: 

Nos. 1 and 2, ten cents each, No. 3, five cents, No. 4, three 
cents. 

No. 1.—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2.—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &., &c. 

No. 83.—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and se- 
lect new Green house and Bedding Plants, published every 
spring. 

PRO 4—A wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, — every 
autumn. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

sep Mount Hore Nurseries, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 


See Crapevine Advertisement. 
BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 
GREAT AGRICULTURIST! 


and other varieties of Strawberry Plants. 
Best Berry yet produced—the Premium taken, 


THE CREAT ACRICULTURIST 
at the following prices: 








75 cents per dozen—$2.50 per fifty. 


Also, the following leading varieties: 
BURR’S NEW PINE, best flavored. 
WILSON, productive. 
BOSTON PINE, excellent. 
TRIOMPH vz GAND, market, profitable, z 
FILLMORE, early, good. 
40 cents per dozen—3$1.50 per hundred. 
J. H. FOSTER, Jr. 
Box 660, West Newton, Westmoreland county, Pa. 


“LNASWSSILYSAGY SANIARSdVUSD 33S 


See Crapevine Advertisement. 


Berlin Monthly Market. 


HE first market for the sale of Carrie, Suzer, B 
Farm Propuce generally, will be held 
Ground on 


Thursday, September 7th, 1865, 





| SEE GRAPEVINE ADVERTISEMENT. 





, Burrer, and 
on the New Fair 





when Premi ting in the aggregate to FIFTY DOL- 
ee be awarded for the best Cattle, Sheep and Butter ex- 
hibi j 


For particulars see handbills. 
alll HUGO KRANZ; Town Clerk, 


FROST & CO., 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES 


Rochester, N. Y., 
Offer an immense stock of well-grown* 


Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, : 


SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
SHRUBS, PLANTS, &c,, &c,, 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1865, 


EARLY FOUR HUNDRED ACRES are occupied in 
cultivation. The public are solicited to examine the fol 
orb poaaiognes, Sete give full pel ene of their § 
ces, &c., and will be mgjled Prepaid to all applicants receipt 
of five cents for each. ¥ Cutst ; ae 7 
No. 1 and 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, : 
No. 4—Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Dealers and 
others, who wish to buy in e quantities. " Address 
sepit ROST & CO., Rochester, WN, Y, 


BOOK ACCENTS WANTED. 
READY IN A FEW DAyYs, 


THE HISTGRY OF THE REBELLION, 


bgt by th AUBURN PUBLISHING CO., in 
two Octavo Vols.. 1600 pages, 200 Porrrarts, Mara’ Di 
acrams, &c. The FIRST, cheapest and BEST History 
yublished. A rare chance for Agents. New ILLvstraTep Oxpgg 
$ooK now ready. Terms very liberal. (2 For Cirenlgr 
Terms &e., write to. G. STORK E, Auburn, N, Y, $ 


250,000 Pear Trees. 


Ww have an immense stock af first quality STANDARD 
AND DWARF PEAR TREES, sultable for transplant. | 
ing in Orchards and Gardens, Also,an extensive stock of second | 
and third sizes, suitable to transplant into Nursery Rows, and 
grow two to three years to form’fine and extra sized trees—any 
of which will be sold by the hundred or thousand at the lowest 
rates for same quality. For description and prices, address with 
stamp inclosed, . r & CO, 
seplt Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N, Y, 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 


FOR THE TRADE. 


OLESALE PRICES OF BULBS may now be had by ad- 
dressing J. M. THORBURN & CO, 
15 John street, New York, 
(2S Retail Descriptive Catalogue ready 1st September, 


PREMIUM 
WHITE CHESTER PIGS 
FOR SALE, 


E HOG BREEDERS MANUEL, with Circulars and Prices, 
sent free of charge. Address 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa 


SUPERIOR DRAIN TILE 

\ JADE of the celebrated! strong, tenacious clay of Wood- 
Bt bridge, N. J., burned with intense heat over the Fire 
Brick, in Fire Brick Kilns, and sold at moderate prices, as the 
clay MUST be removed from over valuable beds of the best 
White Ware and Fire Brick Clay. Also double glazed Stone 
Ware Pipe, with collars for making water-tight pipe to 

ure water free from rust and poison. Stove L and Fire 
Brick, &e., &c., of best rey,” Shipped by rail or water 
direct from factory, on Ship Channel of Raritan River, 27 miles 
from New York city. P 
se3t CROSSMAN BROS. & CO., Woodbridge, N. J. 


FRUIT TREES OF ALL KINDS. 
LSO, GRAPE VINES and Small Fruits, EVERGREENS. 
APPLE TREES, budded or worked » % whole seedling 
stocks (and no others). After twenty years experience in the 
nursery, I am satisfied that if a man consults his own interest he 
will not plant root-grafted apple trees. My trees are grown on 














it 





seSt 











Berlin, C. W., September 1, 1865. 


high ground—soil gravelly loam. Address 
se2t J. D. CONKLIN, Locke, Gayuga county, N. Y. 
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THE GREAT 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Now IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 
THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


Is printed on a large double medium sheet, making eight pages 
of six columns each, and containing the choicest matter of the 
Daily issue, including a News Summary, Domestic and Foreign; 
Legislative and Congressional matters; War News; Stock, Fi- 
nancial, Cattle, Horses, Dry Goods and General Market Reports, 
Report of the American Institute, Farmers’ Club, &c., &e. 





The Reports of the American Institute, Farmers’ Club, and the 
various Agricultural Reports, in each rumber, are richly worth a 
year’s subscription. Read what a subscriber in St. Louis says: 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 16, 1865. 
To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Dear Sim: [ have had it in contemplation for some time, to 
write and tell you of the pleasure I get from the weekly perusal 
of the proceedings of the Farmers’ Club; first I will tell you how 
recently I became aware of its existence. About the first of Sep- 
tember, 1863, I noticed an advertisement, and a cut of the Tri- 
bune Strawberries, and immediately subscribed for the Weekly 
Tribune, in which I found the proceedings of your Club, I have 
read them constantly, untfl they have become to me a necessity, 
and I look for Monday as red letter day in my calendar, and was 
I to be confined to one agricultural paper alone, should prefer The 
Tribune to anything I have yot seen. 

Yours, JOHN HENWOOD. 


Another subscriber writes: 

I neglected (forgot) to renew my subscription to The Tribune, 
until so late that I missed the first July number. Can you help 
me toit? Portions of the Farmers’ Club Reports in that num- 
ber particularly I wish to preserve. In fact, that feature of the 
paper constitutes one of the main reasons why I take it. And I 
have no doubt, that it receives a goodly share of its patronage 
from persons who wish it well, but would not otherwise bring 
themselves to the subscribing point. 


Yours truly, 0. A. ALEXANDER. 
Waynesville, Ill., July 25. ; 

. , TERMS. 

Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers......... $ 200 
Mail snbscribers, clubs of five......2.....sceecseeececees 9 00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of sulscribers............ 17 30 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers........ 84 00 
Ten copies, to one address....... eqeaenensddedbeboatsueed 16 00 
Twenty copies, to one address. .........seeeeeseeeseeseees 80 00 


An extra copy will be sept for each club of ten. 

Drafts on New York, or Post-office Orders, payable to the or 
der of “The Tribune,” being safer, are preferable to any other 
mode of remittance.. Address . 

seplt THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


Foot Rot in Sheep 
CAN BE THOROUGHLY CURED BY USING 
WHITTEMORE’S 


CURE FOR FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 


It has been tested in most sheep-growing districts and effected 
POSITIVE CURES 

where everything else failed. Certificates can be had on applica- 

“cer ag oe WHITTEMORE'S CURE, for sgle by all druggists, 
‘EB AskYor flor ' 

and by Post & Brurr, Rochester; Wioutman & Co., Bath, N. 

Y.; and by the sole manufacturer, F, W. Wurrremoze, Chatham 

Four Corners, N. N. auét 





THE CELEBRATED 
CRAIG MICROSCOPE 


Combines instruction with amusement, and lastsa 
lifetime. The best, simplest, yg = and most 
powerful Microscope in the world. ten up on an 
entirely new | egg oe A beautiful gift to old o 
young. Magnifies nearly 10,000 times—a power 
— to twenty-dollar complicated Microscopes, 

e ogly instrument which requires no focal adjust 
ment, therefore can be used by every one, even by 
children. Adapted to the family circle as well as 
scientific use. Shows the adylterations in food, animals in water, 
ee in blood, and_other fluids, tubular structure of hair, 
claws on a fly's foot, and in fact there is no end to the number of 
<a which can be examined in it, Liberal discount at whole- 
sale. Agents wanted everywhere. Send for circulars. Price 
only $2.50, Beautiful mounted objects: $1.50 per dozen. The 
Pocket Novelty N companion to the © for examin- 
ing living insects, seeds, cloth, skin, wool, bank bills, flowers, - 
leaves, &c., is a compact and handy instrument. Price only $2. 
Also, the new and beautiful folding Bellevue Stereoscope, which 
magnifies pictures and lifelike. Price $3. Choice Stereo- 
scopic Views, £ per nm. Any of the above instruments will 
be. sent prepaid on ei of price. Address 

auét G. G. MEAD, Thompsonville, Racine Co.. Wis. 



















Grapevines by Mail 
FREE OF POSTAGE. 


Large Stock of Superior Plants 
GROWN FROM SINGLE EYES, IN OPEN CULTURE. 


One. Two, Three. Siw. Twelve, 
Delaware ........000s0 $0.40 §=6$0.75) «= $1.10 $2.00 $4.00 
RS Pee 0.30 0.55" 0.80 11.50 8.00 
ne 0.35 0.65 1.00 1.80 8.50 
Rebeces........5 02.06 0.50 0.90 1.40 2.75 5.00 
Oreveling, .........0.00 0.60 1.10 1.70 8.25 6.00 
TET bbe dececessude 0.30 0.55 
Union Village ........ 0.60 
Cuyahoga ............ 0.60 
Hartford Prolific...... 0.60 


FOR ONE DOLLAR, 
One each of Delaware, Diana, and Concord. 
Address, J. H. FOSTER, Jz., 
sep2t Box 66, West Newton, Westmoreland co., Pa. 


The Philadelphia Raspberry. 


WILSON’S EARLY BLACKBERRY, 





‘Best Selected Strawberries, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES—VINES—ASPARA- 
GUS AND RHUBARB PLANTS. 


23" Send for Catalogues, Gratis. 
au4t WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


IMPORTANT TO WHEAT CROWERS! 


The Dichl Select Wheat, 
N entirely new variety, and now for the first time offered to 
A the public, is a Cnoros Wurre Wueat, as early and os 
sow Say Ss vee yields at least one-third more to 
e acre. 
For sale by A. M. Hatsteap, New York, F. Busszx1, Toledo, 
Ohio, and b: he subscribers in this city. * 
For sample of Wheat and further information, send 6 cents in 


sta to T. J. & J. T, SHELDON, 
oa Cleveland, Ohio. 








ORSE TAMING—Rarey’s complete system. 64 pp. 
fine t ore vain Only 15 cents. 

THE COMPL E FARRIER. A guide for the treatment of 
all diseases of the horse. 64 pp. Price 15 cents—or both for 25 





ts, Mailed free, Address 
peak? HUNTER & 00., Hinsdale, 5. H. 
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THE CHAMPION. 
HICKOK’S PATENT PORTABLE 
KEYSTONE CIDER AND WINE MILL. 


12,000 in Use and all Approved. 





ew - admirable mathine is now ready for ‘the fruit harvest of 
1865, is made in the most perfect manner with either one 
or two tubs, and is well worthy the attention of all persons 
wanting such a machine. It has no superior in the market, and 
is the only mill that will properly grind grapes. 

For Sale by all Respectable Dealers. 


1 also make two sizes of superior 


Presses for Berries, &c., &c. 


If your merchant does fot keep them. tell to send for one 
or you, or write for one yourse Address the manufacturer, 


fyat W. 0. HICKOK, Harrisburg, Pa. 
HUTCHINSON’S 



















ATINVA 


WINE AND C 


©, ARGE and small sizes, real improved, for hand, horse or 
J other power. Over Ercut THousaNnp HAVE BREN SOLD IN 


*wo YEARS, giving oe peer ate satisfaction. Send for Descrip- 
five circular giving fal culars. Address 
au2t HUTCHINSON & BROTHER, Auburn, N. Y. 





Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Oollege. 


OURSES OF AGRICULTURAL INSTRUC- 
—— a Practice of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, Agricultural mistry and Pysiology, Principles of 
Breeding and Feeding, Injurious Insects, Economy, For- 
estry, French end German Languages, &c,,— 

Open September 13th, 1865. 





—_————— 

I hereby certify, that I have been familiar with all: the pro- 
cesses employed by the South; Down Company in the manufac- 
ture of their “Sheep Wash Tobacco,” and that the article prepar- 
ed under Mr. Jaques’ Patent contains all the useful principles of 
the Tobacco in a concentrated form. 

This Paste, employed as a Sheep Wash, according to the direc. 
tions furnished by the Company, has the effect of curing Scab 
and other cutaneous diseases, and destroying all parasitic insects 
which infest the skin and wool of the Sheep, and thereby im 
proves the health of the animal, as well as the quality of its 
fleece, Employed in the same way, the solution being made 
stronger, it will destroy those insects which infest the skins of 
larger animals, and also these that are injurious to vegetation, 

CHARLES T. JACKSON, M. D,, 
Assayer to the State of Massachusetts, and 

Consulting Chemist. 
res camel 

Wooi Growers should beware of any preparation that 
contains “sulphur,” as it is sure to destroy the fibre of the wool, 
One pound of Extract Tobacco will make twelve gallons Wash, 
and contains the strength of eight pounds of Tobaceo, ab pre- 


pared by farmers. 
Agents wanted in overz Woot District, 
IN, Agent South Down Co., 


JAMES F. LEV 
28 Central Wharf, Boston, 
*,* Farmers, preserve this advertisement, and ask your store- 
keepers to keep the Wash for sale. A” liberal discount to the 
retailers. feb9t 


Babbittonian Penmanship, 


—_ SCIENTIFIC and SELF-TEACHING system, which is 

being ordered by the thousand and sent to every part of the 
Union, consists of nearly one hundred copies. on self-explain' 
card-board copy slips; and will guide the learner to an elegan 
command of the pen without schools or teachers. Terms, post- 
= to all parts of the Union, $1.50. Terms to Teachers and 
lergymen, $1. 

“The Babbittonian system of Penmanship is splendid."—J. Z, 
Myers, Spencerian Penman. 
“It is chaste and beautiful."—Mew York Evangelist. 
“The most scientific and beautiful of systems. An editor of 
a religious journal has called it magnificent, and worth $5 instesd 
of $1.50."—Journal and Messenger. 
“ Babbittorian Penmanship is far in advance of all other sys- 
tems. ist. It is more scientific. 2d. It gives g more complete 
elementary discipline. 8d. It is more beautiful. 4th. It is more 
ractical."—R. M. Boggs, formerly Spencerian Penman, 

“ Admirably adapted to the end in view."—W. Y. Observer. 
The system is unequaled for use of schools as well as private 
learners, great reduction being made. Splendid terms offered 


to Agents. A fine 
GOLD MEDAL 


offered to the best Babbittonian Penman, and another for the best 
improvement from Babbitionian copies. 

(2 Send for Circular, or forward money for Penmanship to 
BABBITT & WILT, Principals of Miami Commercial 
College, Dayton, Ohio. ‘ dec’64tf 


. 














New Patent Animal Fetters. 
A hey the thing that farmers need for fettering Horses, Mules, 


and cattle, when turned out t6 pasture, to prevent jumping, 
running, escape, They } ay made of malleable ren, 


or 
light, strong, and sot lable to get out of order. 
ce. $2.80. Dealers in Hardware and Agricultural Imple- 
ments, &c., please forward their names for full description and 
prices to the trade by the dozen, to 
JOSEPH BRIGG! 
jy-4t 835 Broadway, New 
Old Eyes Made New 
WITHOUT SPECTACLES, DOCTOR OR MEDIOINE. 
Pamphlet mailed free on receipt of ten cents. Address E. B 


ork. 








ramme, apply to 
PROF. Gko. BRUSH, New Haven, Conn, 


For detailed 
jadt 


FOOTE, M. D., No. 1180 Broadway, New York. judas 
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“Seymour's Patent Tree Protector, 





Fig. 1. 
1 represents the Protector with all the parts together, and 
antes the mode of fastening theni. The small hole is design- 
ed for pouring in oil, and should be kept closed. 


” 





Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2 represents a section of the same, The cover a, and the 
trough, b, are each a half circle. The ends of the trough, «, ¢, 
are closed on each section to prevent leakage. 

If these Protectors are applied in season, they will catch the 
female moths (which do not fly,) of the tent caterpillar or nest 
worm, the canker or measure, and Palmer worms, and all other 
insects that crawl up the bark, and which are so injurious and 
destructive to our orchards and shade trees. It is eved that 
the curculio or plum weevil may be caught in this manner. The 
catterpillar moths go up the tree to deposit their eggs about the 
last of June or first of July, and the moth of the canker or 
measure, and Palmer worms go op about the first of Ottober, and 
in the spring as soon as the ffost leaves the ground. At all such 
times the Protectors should be applied. If properly attended to, 
we have no hesitation in saying that they will prove a sure _pro- 
tection against these terrible pests. 

The cover is made to project over the trough towards the tree 
resting on and the whole supported by four nails driven into the 
trunk at equal distances apart, It is designed to leave a space 
of about one-half inch between the cover and tree to allow for 
growth of tree. This is filled with a packing of twisted straw or 
old rope ‘to prevent the insects passing through. The trough 
when filled with oil will catch and destroy all insects as they pass 
up the tree. 

Fine Protectors are made of cast iron, nicely japanned, and of 
all sizes to fit any sized tree. We own the exclusive right to 
marmfacture and sell them throughout the United States, and are 
prepared to furnish them in quantities to suit purchasers, from 
our manufactory in New Britain, Conn., and from our warehouse 
No. 58 Beekman street, New York, 

WANTED.—One Hundred Agents canvass and sell the 
above Tree Protector, to whom liberal fnducements will be of- 
fered. None need apply without proper testimonials as to char- 
acter, &e. §8~ For further particulars send for circular. 

aut P. & F. CORBIN, New Britain, Conn. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 
_ SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 
SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 


ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. 
Address ©. W. SEELYE, 
aptf ‘Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


UPERIOR FARM LAND !—20.000 ACRES AT 
LOW PRICES AND ACCOMMODATING TERMS,— 
Franklin Tract, Gloucester county, New Jersey, twenty-five miles 
south of Philadelphia on rail: running from Philadelphia and 
Camden to Cape May. In lots to suit 
with suport Soton Rostnson, Hon. Wm. Parey, and others, 
with full information, sent free, by addressing JOHN H. COFFIN 








CROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM , 





ELASTIC STITCH 
‘d aND ~ 


LOCK STITCH 


'SEWINC MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York, 
AND 
48 STATE STREET, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





1865, _ 1865, 





“16 years established in N. Y. City.” 


“Only infallible remedies known. 
“ Free from Poisons.” 
“Not dangerous to the Human Fami 


e Hi ly.” 
“ Rats come out of their holes to die. 


“ . ro , 
Costar’s” “Rat, Roach, &c., Exter’s, 
Is a paste—used for Rats, 
ey Roavugs, Back and 
Ants, &c., &0., dc., &e. 
“Costar’s” Bed-Bug Exterminator, 
Is a liquid or wash, used to 
destroy, and also as a pre- 
wentive for Bed-Bugs, &c. 


“Costar’s” Electric Powder for Insects, 
Is for ee M 
F.ieas, Beo-Bu 
Piants, Fowss, 
Sold by all sts 


NSECTS ON 
&eo. 


Retailers everywhere, 

1!!! Beware!!! of all worthless imitations, 

See that “Cosrar’s” name is on each Box, and 
Flask, before you buy. HENRY R. 

Prrncrpat Depot, 482 Broapway, N. Y. 

Sold by all Druggists in Rochester, N. ¥. jy8t 


; TILE MACHINE. 
E BEST MACHINE IN AMERICA. Send for « Circular 








& CO., Newfield, Gloucester county, New Jersey, Also, im- 
ward, apét ‘| 


proved Farms from 20 acres up 


containing descrip A. La. Ee it 
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Moreton Lodge, Guelph, Canada West. 


SIXTH ANNUAL SALE OF 
Pore Bred, Shorthorned and Hereford 


CATTLE, 
COTSWOLD, SOUTHDOWN AND LEICESTER 
RAMS, 


Berkshire Pigs, Aylesbury Ducks, and 
Dorking Fowls. 


R. KNOWLES has received instructions from Frep. Wm. 
StTong, Esq, of Moreton Lodge, Guelph, Canada ‘West, to 
sell by AUCTION, without reserve, on 


Wednesday, October 4, 1865, 


a choice selection of about twenty-five head of young Bulls, Cows 
and Heifers, in condition, from his celebrated herds of 
BShorthorneg and Hereford Cattle, bred from the most fashionable 
and well-known herds of the day. 

A will be offered about forty ificent Shearling and 
Older 8, consisting of full-blooded Cotswolds, Southdowns 
and Leicester, in fine condition, large size, quality and well- 
wooled, got by the Prize Rams; and about twenty prime young 
Berkshire (boars and sows) of the purest blood. 

TERMS—Under $25, cash; $25 to $100, three months; over 
$100, six months credit on approved endorsed notes, if required. 

(22 Sale to commence with Pigs and 7 at 10 A. M, 
Luncheon at 12, Sale resumed promptly at 1 P. } 

G2 Catalogues with ge and other particulars may be 
bet oe application to Mr. Know1es or of Mr. Stonz, Guelph, 

A 1t 





THE EXCELSIOR 
CLOVER THRESHER AND HULLER. 


Manufactured by 8. J. SAYLES, Clyde, Wayne county, N. Y. 
The BEST combined : 
CLOVER MILL 
manufactured in the State, doing MORE and BETTER WORK 
than any other mill. 
All orders promptly attended to. 
1t* 8. J. SAYLES, Clyde, Wayne co., N. Y. 





ECRET ART of Catching Fish, in any water, as fast as 
you can pull them out, and no humbug. Sent for 20 


cents, 


New York State Fair, 


‘IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Mend 
URING the State Fair to be held at Utica, N. Y., Se 
D the undersigned has made arrangements to issue i 
five column paper, to be devoted to advertisements and readi 
matter. Three Thousand Copies will be printed 
distributed gratuitously throughout the city and on the Fair 
Ground each day of the Fair—making an aggregate of Twely, 
Thousand Copies. This will afford one of the very best 
of mediums to exhibitors, merchants and manufacturers to bri 
their eo into notice.* It will not, like a circular, be thrown 
away before it is read, but will be a live paper, and got up in such 
a shape that it will be preserved for future reference, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One column. .........+++ $30.00 | One-third column......, $12.00 
One-half column........ 16.00 | One-quarter column... .. 9.00 


Business Cards. . . :$3.00. 

The above rates are not for a ¢imgie day, but include the four 
days of the Fair. 

(2 Advertisers wishing to avail themselves of this opportn- 
nity should send on their “copy” at once, stating the amount of 
space they wish their advertisement to occupy. 

ddress H. G, PARISH, Rochester, N. Y., 
Care Genesee Farmer, 


The Brinkerhoff Churn. 


“ Ww have long despaired of Anding a patent Churn which 
would in all essentials surpass the old dash-churn, but 
believe we must succumb at last.’ If we mistake not, the Brink. 
erhoff Churn will prove the long-sought desideratum among but- 
ter-makers."—Rural New Yorker of 1863. 


“The Brinkerhoff Churn seems to stand the test well. We 
have lately received several communications in its favor in ans. 
wer to an article lately published in the Rural. We are glad to 
know that the churn has maintained the character we gave it 
when first introduced,”"—Rural New Yorker of 1865. 


“This churn has, for the last three te, stood the only deei- 
sive test, thatof actual use in good dairies, and has come out 
proved, ‘There can be no doubt of Mr. Brinkerhoff’s having 
tanced all competitors, and his churn must inevitably come into 
eneral use. It not only reduces the once laborious and tedious 





tains a better result than can be reached by the old pro- 
cess. Soj]much we can say after using this churn for years— 
Northern Independent, New York. 

("The price for common size for churning one to six gal- 
lons, $10—s ipped te order on receipt of price. For Churns or 
Territory, address 


seplt JACOB BRINKERHOFF, Auburn, N. Y. 


Standard Pears, 


2 to 4 years, very strong and fine. Good assortment of varieties, 
Dwarf Pears—2 to 8 yeara, very stocky and strong. 
Apples—Standard and Dwarf—thrifty. 
Cherries—1 and 2 years. 
Plums-—? and 3 years. 

Peaches—1 year. 
Small Fruits—AGRICULTURIST and other Strawberries, 
EVERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 

KOSES, &e. 





We have paid special attention to the cultivation of the "New 
Harpy Grapes, and offer strong, well-grown plants Tona, 
Aprronpac and IszarLia by the hundred or thousand at low 


rates, 
x A180, 
DELAWARE, | ALLEN’S HYBRID, 
CONCORD, H. PROLIFIC, 
DIANA, | ROGERS’ HYBRID, 
REBECCA, CREVELING, 


and early all the valuable kinds, Also, a splendid lot of Drxa- 
eo and Drawa Lawens, many of them with 6 feet 


w 
Address with stamp for Price Lh 


BRONSON, GRAVES & SELOVE 
sepst Wasutnerton Street Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 


CRAPE VINES. 
ALL THE BEST SORTS 
by the dozen, hundred or thousand. C the chea) and 
y n, or —_ heap as pest, 


Also, a full assortment of j 
GOODRICH’S SEEDLING POTATOES. 








by addressing Box 48, Southwick, Mass. 





(2 Circulars free. Address 
se3t - D, 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 


usiness of churning to a few minutes, but it actually ate © 
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